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PETER HARGRAVES 


Jhe could not dance well enough 
| for classical ballet, but her beauty 
’4/,' made her the toast of all Europe. 


ANTONIO RUIZ, the Director of 
^ Dancing at the Teatro del Prin- 
cipe in Madrid, sighed one morning 
late in 1849 at the unpleasant but 
necessary duty that confronted him. 
For two hours he had been testing 
a vivacious, beautiful, 19-year-old 
Andalusian half-gypsy girl for a 
position in the theatre’s famed 
ballet. 

Now he had to reveal that her 
ability was no more than mediocre, 
and. while she would probably get 
many engagements on other stages 
where the patrons paid for beauty 
rather than dancing, there could 
never be a place for her at the 
Teatro del Principe. 

A strange-looking pair, who now 
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sat watching with adoring eyes as 
she danced, had brought the girl 
to Ruiz and demanded an audition. 
They were her mother — a plump, 
voluble, middle-aged old clothes 
dealer calling herself Catalina 
Ortega— and her mother’s friend, 
Manuel Lopez, a former charcoal- 
burner, bandit and smuggler, but 
now a cobbler. 

Catalina’s dancing daughter, by 
her deceased husband Pedro Duran, 
a barber of Malaga, was named 
Josefa. Generally called Pepita, a 
Spanish colloquial form of Josefa, 
she was shortly to enter into a 
romantic and tempestuous liaison 
with an aristocrat English diplomat. 

When told the Director’s decision. 


Catalina Ortega flew into a rage. 
Was this, she screamed, the reward 
for her scraping and saving to pay 
for Pepita’s dancing lessons and the 
expensive silk dress she had 
bought specially for the audition? 

Embarrassed, Ruiz, as well as 
Pepita and Manuel Lopez, tried to 
pacify the aroused woman. As a last 
resort, the Director relented and 
said that if the girl went on with 
her lessons for a few more months 
he would see her again. He even 
volunteered to send one of his own 
skilled male dancers, Juan Antonio 
Oliva, to her house to provide the 
tuition. 

Satisfied with this arrangement, 
the trio returned home to await 
the coming of Pepita’s tutor. He 
proved to be a handsome, virile 
young Spaniard only a year older 
than his pupil, with whom he im- 
mediately fell head over heels in 
love. 

One reason for Juan Oliva’s cap- 
tivation by Pepita may have been 
the romantic rumours current in the 
district about her birth. A full gypsy, 
Catalina Ortega as a girl was re- 
puted to have been the mistress 
of the Duke of Osuna. Many gave 
him the honour of being Pepita’s 
father, instead of the barber Pedro 
Duran. 

The prospect of linking himself, 
even remotely, with the fabulous 
Duke of Osuna would be an alluring 
one to the ambitious, social- 
conscious dancer, Oliva. A direct 
descendant of the Borgias on the 
Spanish side, the Duke still lived 
in the grand manner of his fore- 
bears. The splendour and extravag- 
ance of his household were legend- 
ary. He was so wealthy that he was 
able to travel from Madrid to 
Warsaw by coach and sleep in one 
of his own castles each night on 
the way. 


The incongruity of such a noble 
and powerful old grandee fathering 
a child to a poor, ragged, grubby, 
shrewish gypsy girl — as Catalina 
Ortega had been — was not realised 
by the neighbours to whom Pepita’s 
mother whispered the story. 

Despite Oliva's tuition for a fuil 
year, Pepita could not improve her 
dancing sufficiently to make Antonio 
Ruiz take her into the ballet at 
the Teatro del Principe. All Olivia’s 
pleading for her could not make 
him change his mind that the girl 
just did not have the necessary 
talent. 

Enraged and out of loyalty to 
Pepita, Oliva resigned his own posi- 
tion in the company. On January 
10, 1851, they were married. Then, 
accompanied by Catalina Ortega and 
Manuel Lopez, the couple set out for 
Valencia, where Juan had the offer 
of a new engagement for himself. 

Some weeks later, Juan Oliva re- 
turned to Madrid — alone. The idyllic 
love match between himself and 
Pepita was finished. Although they 
did not secure a divorce, they were 
never to resume married life to- 
gether. 

For a few months after the separa- 
tion, Pepita's friends in Madrid 
heard nothing of her. Then suddenly 
her name was blazoned through 
Europe. She was famous, success- 
ful and earning fabulous sums in 
Germany, France, Italy, and England 
as an exotic Spanish dancer, "The 
Star of Andalusia”. The girl who 
could not get a job in Spain was 
acclaimed as “the greatest artiste 
to cross the Pyrenees”. 

After Oliva had left, Pepita made 
up her mind to test the opinion 
of Antonio Ruiz, that she would 
be a great success where the 
acclamation depended on charm, 
personality and beauty rather than 
actual dancing ability. So leaving 
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her mother and Lopez, she packed 
her dancing dresses and took a 
coach to Bordeaux, where she was 
immediately engaged in the leading 
theatre as a star attraction. 

From there she went from one 
engagement to another, her popu- 
larity with entrepreneurs and audi- 
ences growing with each fresh ap- 
pearance. 

At Copenhagen, enthusiastic de- 
votees unhitched the horses of her 
carriage and drew it through the 
streets themselves. The usual stolid 
Germans acclaimed her in Frank- 
fort, Stuttgart and Berlin. 

In London, on May 22, 1852, the 
Times announced: “First appearance 
of the Spanish dancer, Dona Pepita 
Oliva, direct from the Teatro del 
Principe”. Actually Pepita’s only 
performance there had been the un- 
happy audition only a little more 
than two years before. 

From her earnings, Pepita sent 
generous sums back to her mother, 
who had been continuing her deal- 
ing in second-hand clothes in Val- 
encia since the break-up of her 
daughter’s marriage. 

Soon Catalina, accompanied by 
Manuel Lopez, was able to go to 
the little village of Albolote, near 
Granada, buy a house, engage ser- 
vants and assume the life of a 
lady of wealth and position. 

It was during her season at Stutt- 
gart in Germany that Pepita met 
the young British Embassy attache 
with whom she was to fall madly 
in love and begin a romance that 
set half the tongues in Europe 
wagging. 

The son of the Earl de la Warr 
and later to become Lord Sack- 
ville, his name was Lionel Sack- 
ville-West. Years afterwards Sack- 
ville-West revealed they had fallen 
in love at first sight. 


In Albolote, Catalina spent most 
of her time boasting of her famous 
daughter. All the tradespeople and 
neighbours were regaled with tales 
of the large sums of money she 
earned. 

Catalina boasted of Pepita’s con- 
quests in love. Sometimes she said 
the recipient of Pepita's favours 
was merely a mysterious “foreign 
prince”. At others she stated he was 
the Prince of Metternich, the Prince 
of Bavaria or even the Emperor 
of Germany. 

“That there was no such person 
as the Emperor of Germany at that 
time,” it has been pointed out, 
“made no difference to Catalina. She 
had merely invented him some 15 
years before he came into actual 
existence.” 

Although Pepita’s acquaintance 
with the German nobility was 
neither as wide nor as intimate as 
her mother claimed, she did trans- 
fer her affections to a “foreign 
prince” for a few months in 1856. 
She was quite unable to remain 
faithful to one man exclusively, 
however much she might love him 
both before and after the many tem- 
porary affairs into which she stray- 
ed. Sackville-West knew her fail- 
ings. He was always ready to let 
her return to him without a word 
of reproach. 

The affair with the "foreign 
prince” occurred when Pepita went 
off to Munich to fulfil a theatrical 
engagement. Lionel, busy with Em- 
bassy affairs, had to remain behind 
and had reconciled himself to an 
unavoidable period of enforced con- 
tinence. 

But not so Pepita. “I was in 
Berlin,” Sackville-West later said, 
“when I heard that Pepita was living 
with Prince Youssoupoff at Munich. 
I meant to quarrel with the fellow. 
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but was persuaded not to by an old 
servant. 

“Instead I wrote to Pepita, ex- 
postulating with her on her conduct 
She answered by letter, begging 
me not to make trouble, saying she 
was going to leave Youssoupoff, 
which she did.” 

An appointment to the Paris 
Embassy enabled Sackville-West to 
set up Pepita in a permanent abode. 
He purchased a house at Arcachon 
and visited her and their children 
there as often as he could get away 
from his duties. 

As she grew older, Pepita de- 
veloped a passion for respectability. 
She could never marry Lionel, as 
her own and Juan Oliva’s religious 
scruples prevented them getting a 
divorce. But she could call herself a 
noblewoman and have cards with 
"Countess West” and the Sackville 
coat of arms printed on them. 

“The pathetic part,” her grand- 
daughter has written, “is that, al- 
though she had her visiting cards, 
she had no one to visit. She was 
not considered respectable enough 
to leave cards on any of Lionel's 
friends.” 

In March, 1872, Pepita was ex- 
pecting her seventh child. Sackville- 
West could not get away from Paris, 
but had arranged to be informed by 
telegram of the birth and the con- 
dition of Pepita and the baby. 

On the sixth of the month, he 
was advised of the safe arrival of 
a son. Two days later, another tel- 
gram bluntly told him that mother 
and child had both died. 

Nearly frantic, Pepita’s lover ob- 
tained leave of absence and rushed 
to Arcachon. He arrived and entered 
the room where she lay, with the 
waxlike figure of the dead baby 
beside her, and surrounded by 
praying servants and her other 
weeping children. 

“He ran forward," says his grand- 


daughter, the famous writer Victoria 
Sackville-West, “and threw himself 
on his knees beside the bed, sobbing 
out that it was he who had killed 
her. It was in vain that they tried 
to comfort him by telling him that 
she had died with his name upon 
her lips.” 

The five other children (one had 
died) of Pepita were placed in the 
hands of a local woman for a few 
years and then settled in England 
by Sackville-West, who eventually 
became Lord Sackville. 

When he died, the title passed to 
his nephew, who was also named 
Lionel Sackville-West — after Pep- 
ita’s son, Henry, had lost a bitter 
court battle for it and the inherit- 
ance that went with it. 

Only one of Pepita’s children 
benefited from their father’s title. 
This was the eldest daughter, Vic- 
toria. She had married her cousin, 
the same Lionel Sackville-West. 
Ironically, when her husband won 
the title over her brother, Henry, 
she became Lady Sackville. 
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THE MM WHO BEAT A 

HOODOO 

RHYS BRADSHAW 


IV/IOST men have their struggles. 

In their pursuit of achieve- 
ment and success they go up one 
step and drop back two. The dogged 
ones who last realise that they have 
to accept so much adversity, so 
many failures; it's all part of the 
process of getting to the top. And 
commonly the set-backs are bred 
by the fierceness of ambition itself. 
The man makes his troubles; they 
do not happen to him by chance. 

To Henry Watson they did. He 
was a man who worked hard all his 
life. Mild, sensitive, but deeply de- 
termined, he started from nothing 
and gradually improved his fortunes 
until he was able to buy a business. 
It failed. He tried again, and built 
another. It also failed. Again and 
again he tried, but without success. 


It wasn't that he lacked acumen. 
The business, in fact, would be pros, 
pering, and then out of nowhere, 
without apparent cause, came the 
first ruinous blows. Watson could 
not understand it. He put it down 
to incredibly bad luck. But it seem- 
ed to be more than that. It was 
as though some malign spirit was 
actively exercising its evil power in 
his life— something outside himself, 
something smacking of diabolism. 

Watson was unsure of where next 
to turn and spent weeks boggling 
in indecision when he finally de- 
cided to set up business as a 
watchmaker in Shoreditch. It was 
a profession he had learned in his 
youth. The practice went well; he 
had more work than he could 
handle, and he became rapidly af- 
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fluential. Two years went by, and 
Watson felt that at least he had 
shaken of fthe jinx. But the 
evil force that seemed to spin around 
him as a planet around the sun 
was ready to strike in a way 
stranger than ever before. 

It all began the day some fisher- 
men on the river Thames near 
Poplar dragged a shark into their 
boat. It was still alive but so sick 
as to be harmless. Over nine feet 
long form nose to tail and more 
than six feet around the thickest 
part of its body, it was the largest 
shark ever taken in the Thames. 

That was enough cause for extra- 
ordinary interest, but when one of 
the fishermen, wondering what had 
caused its sickness, opened its belly 
with a knife the spectators ex- 
claimed with surprise horror, and 
then surged forward, avid with 
curiosity. No less amazed, the fisher- 
man drew from its innards a silver 
watch, a metal chain, and a cor- 
nealian seal as well as several 
pieces of gold lace. 

A search was made for other 
evidence, but there was none. The 
police formed the theory without 
difficulty that the articles belonged 
to some young gentleman of good 
means. But who was he? They be- 
lieved, after consulting icthyo- 
logical experts, that he had definitely 
been swallowed by the shark, and 
that the body and other parts had 
either been digested or voided; the 
watch and the gold lace had re- 
mained a fixture, and because of 
them the shark was in a dying state 
when captured. 

But the question was how did 
the young man come to be in the 
sea. Was it murder, suicide, or 
accident? 

Fortunately, there was one ex- 
cellent clue. Inscribed on the watch 
was the name: ‘Henry Watson, Lon- 


don. No. 1369'. The mechanism was 
in disrepair. No sooner had these 
facts been publicised than Henry 
Watson immediately contacted the 
police. He identified the watch as 
one he had sold to a man named 
Ephraim Thompson, of Whitechapel. 
Thompson had wanted the watch to 
give as a present to his son who 
was making his first sea voyage. 

Thompson was found, and he said 
the watch was certainly the one he 
had given his son. He had pre- 
sented it to him just Before the 
boy had gone aboard the ship Polly, 
under Captain Vane. The Polly 
when about 10 miles off Falmouth 
ran into a squall. Young Thompson 
was last seen standing at the stern. 
As the vessel gave a sudden heave 
he fell overboard and disappeared. 
His body was never recovered. That 
was two years before. Until that 
moment, when he held the irrefut- 
able proof in his hands, Ephraim 
Thompson had gone on hoping that 
one day his son might turn up. 

The case was clinched and closed 
for the police, but not so for Henry 
Watson. Sympathetically, he offered 
to take the watch and repair it 
like new, thinking, as he suggested 
to the sorrowing man, that Thomp- 
son might like to retain it as a 
keepsake. Instantly he realised he 
had made a mistake. Thompson, in 
an anger of grief, told him that he 
wanted no such hideous momento. 
He gave it to Watson, and snarled 
at him to do what he liked with 
it, but he never wanted to see it 

Watson took the watch, repaired 
it, and kept it safe and handy. He 
thought that Thompson might one 
day change his mind. Once his dis- 
tress had gone, the man might 
fiercely desire to own such a per- 
sonal belonging. But Thompson died 
not long afterwards, and Watson, 
somehow depressed, found himself 
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at a loss to know what to do 

One day a well-dressed man came 
into his shop, and said: “I under- 
stand you possess the famous watch 
that was found in the shark’s 
stomach not so long ago.” 

Watson nodded. He was used to 
the curious coming in and asking 
for a sight of the timepiece and 
its attachments. 

"I’d like to buy that watch.” 
“Buy it? But — but it’s not for 
sale,” Watson stammered, wonder- 
ing if the man was serious. 

“I’ll give you fifty pounds for it.” 
Watson gaped. He was stunned. 
He said as calmly as he could: 
“May X ask why you are so in- 
terested in buying this particular 
watch?” 

“1 want to give it to young Jim, 
my nephew," the wealthy man ex- 
plained. “It's history seems to fas- 
cinate him as, indeed, it does me. 
He’s never done talking about it. 
He’s intensely interested in oddities. 
I don't care if the watch doesn't 
work, but if it does all the better. 
I’ll make it fifty guineas.” 

Watson couldn’t reject the offer, 
and the watch changed hands. 

“You will find, sir, that it keeps 
perfect time, and certainly nobody 
would ever know that it had once 
been in the belly of a shark,” 
Watson said chattily, overcome with 
delight at the sale. He went into 
the house and told his wife. She 
was just as excited. To them at 
that moment their world, once so 
full of hard knocks, never seemed 
brighter. 

About three months later the news 
came through that a ship, The 
Dolphin, after running into a heavy 
storm in which a man was washed 
overboard, had put back to port. 
That was little in itself, but when 
Watson learned that the name of 


the unfortunate man was James 
Anderson, that he had been stand- 
ing at the stern when the ship 
pitched and the wave struck, and 
that the mishap had occurred about 
ten miles off Falmouth, he was 
dumbfounded. 

It was almost a duplicate of the 
Thompson tragedy. 

For hours he pondered. He said to 
his wife: “Do you think there is 
any reason in it?” 

“In what?” 

"That watch and the deaths of 
those two men?” 

She scoffed at the idea, but Henry 
Watson was not relieved. He could 
not help talking to friends and 
customers about the amazing coin- 
cidence. Without realising it, he 
was making a nail for his own 
coffin. For, although he was ban- 
tered and good-naturedly ridiculed 
for his suspicions, it was an age of 
superstition, and there were many 
who began to believe in some occult 
relationship between the watch and 
the deaths of the men, especially as 
the circumstances were practically 
the same. 

"You’re a fool,” Watson’s wife 
rebuked him, though somewhat un- 
settled herself. “What did you have 
to open your mouth at all for? 
People are starting to talk — only a 
few perhaps, but a few can do a 
lot of harm with their wagging 
tongues and evil minds.” 

Watson knew she was right. This 
thing could snowball, sink him 
quickly in disrepute. People would 
avoid him and custom fall off. His 
business could be wrecked, as all 
the others had been. To others it 
might not have appeared as ominous 
as that, but to Watson, with his fear- 
ful experience of the past, the pos- 
sibility was not distorted or ex- 
aggerated. 

“I'm bewildered.” he said. “When 
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young Thompson died I didn't even 
suspect there might be something 
strange about it. But now that An- 
derson has gone ... I can’t help 
but think — well, there is something 
unnatural about it.” 

“But what makes you think that 
Anderson had the watch on him?” 
Watson looked at his wife with 
a new light in his eyes. 

“No, I don’t know that, do I?” 
“And, at any rate, if he did it’s 
gone down in the depths with him 
and cannot cause any more harm 
now — if it ever did cause harm.” 
Watson’s appeased feelings were 
shortlived, for three weeks later 
Anderson’s body was Washed up 
on the coast. When this item of 
news reached him Watson’s first 
reaction was consternation, quickly 
followed by anxiety. Had the body 
been searched? What was found on 
it? He could scarcely contain his 
patience. He neither ate nor slept 
during the agony of waiting for this 
knowledge. And then it came. 

On Anderson's body was found, 


among other things, a watch with 
a metal chain and a cornelian seal. 

The watchmaker, Henry Watson, 
sat in a stupor of despondency. 

He was certain now, and he 
couldn’t get the idea out of his 
head, that in some way the watch 
he had made was cursed. Their 
.’ cssession of it, he was convinced, 
had led to the deaths of both 
Thompson and Andrews. 

A sense of guilt worried him. He 
felt responsible for the tragic fatali- 
ties. The thought gave him no rest. 
He knew that it would haunth im to 
the end of his life, its shadow on 
everything he touched. And he 
couldn’t bear the prospect of that 
watch going perhaps from one per- 
son to another causing death and 
suffering. Unless he knew that it 
was destroyed, he felt, he would 
never again have the courage or 
the will to go on facing life. Was 
this the master stroke of the evil 
force that capriciously struck at him 
— to deaden vitality at its source? 

Watson lost no time in visiting 
Anderson’s home 40 miles from 
London. He prevailed on the 
bereaved parents to let him have 
the watch. He even offered to re- 
turn the full purchase price, and 
when they refused to take it he 
left it on the table. 

Certainly it was stormy weather 
that day Watson took the watch 
home, and it may have been only 
coincidence, but when he took a 
hammer and smashed it to smith- 
ereens the thunder clapped, light- 
ning struck his house, blinding him 
for two hours and knocking his 
terrified wife unconscious. 

After that, though, he moved to 
another part of London and, accord- 
ing to his story in a journal of the 
'forties of last century, he never 
looked back. 
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MAL LONERGAN 



WAS RIGHT 


J OE HOGAN waited a long time 
for a break. He got it in the big 
drought by agisting and shepherd- 
ing thousands of sheep from the 
powdered, red paddocks out west. 
There was enough summer grass on 
Joe’s thousand acres of mountain and 
gully, and thereabouts, to keep them 
alive. It meant turning Joe’s herd 
of scrub cattle into the Bluestone 
Ranges. 

Barney objected with a bull-roar; 
he carried it further with three 
charges, trying to toss both Joe and 
his horse over the dead timber of 
the home-paddock, but Joe’s horse 
had to be good to round-up scrub- 
bers in the Alps; its nimbleness 
saved Joe’s life, and the stock-whip 
did the rest. 


• “Get to heU out of here!" 

Hogan emphasised that by biting 
at Barney's lean rump with the 
greenhide fall of his whip; the bull 
got out at the run, rumbling threats 
of retaliation. Joe lived miles be- 
yond the cream truck and built 
up his herd by buying poddies 
down the creek, while Barney at- 
tended to the natural increase. 

The bull had a strain of Shorthorn 
with the rest indeterminate. He was 
leggy and light in the rump but had 
very heavy shoulders and a short, 
thick neck. His horns were medium 
sharp-pointed, with a vicious hook to 
them. He seemed to be wheezing 
threats when Joe turned the herd 
adrift fifteen miles into the Blue- 
stones. 
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“This is my chance,” Joe told him- 
self when he looked at his bank 
balance when the drought broke. 
“I'll buy a good, young bull, a few 
good cows, and gradually cull the 
scrubbers.” 

He had to leave the herd in the 
Bluestones until some grass came 
in the spring. He left them there 
with four heifers for mates, then he 
went to round-up in the Bluestones. 
Barney had the herd well mus- 
tered, but he was shepherding an 
old, raw-boned cow of Fresian strain, 
and Joe wondered if he had not left 
it a bit late for next season’s calves 
to drop polled. 

From a definite asset, Barney had 
become a possible liability and a 
definite problem. The problem could 
have been eliminated, if Joe had 
brought a rifle with him and had not 
been too soft-hearted to kill a beast. 

Joe tried to bluff himself over 
that. “Aw, I was glad enough to 
have him before. He’s earned an 
easy life. I’ll leave the old cow with 
him; he'll be happy out here, and 
she never was any good, anyway." 

Barney made no protest at the 
herd being edged away from him, 
but he lost interest in the old cow 
within a week and went looking 
for his harem; he found it in the 
home -paddock with the new bull 
bossing it, although he did not see 
the young Hereford when he first 
sighted the cows. He was on a low 
spur, a mile from the north-east 
corner; he sent a bellow rumbling 
down the gully to spread out over 
the flat. It seemed to say: “I'm com- 
ing home.” 

A dozen cows and young steers 
watched Barney's approach with 
blank stares. He sniffed tentatively, 
then lumbered to the comer post, 
where he inspected the fence with 
hostile eyes. Joe had reinforced it 
with new barbed wire, and Barney 
knew better than to tangle with that 


kind of fence; he waddled along it 
for one hundred yards, then stop- 
ped to lift his massive head and 
test the air speculatively. 

Barney bellowed. It was a demand, 
but it was frayed with doubt of his 
judgihent. A young heifer scuffed 
nervous hooves; and shook her head 
defiantly, but she responded with a 
thin quavering bleat. Barney roared 
blatantly; the heifer singled out on 
hesitant legs, only to stop a few 
feet from the other cows. The bull 
lifted his head, his muddy lip curled; 
his nostrils pinched tightly, making 
the intake of air hiss stibilantly and 
the heifer came forward uncertainly 
to the fence. 

Defying the barbs biting at his 
cheek, the bull nuzzled the thin 
neck, but the heifer moved away, 
following the fence; Barney waddled 
after her, rumbling in his throat, 
until she stopped at the gate. The 
bull hooked a horn under a bar, 
putting on pressure, but Joe had 
chained it securely. He backed off. 
snorting protest, but the heifer 
walked away, and he bellowed 
harshly. It rolled across the pad- 
dock; it buffeted the ears of the 
young Hereford in a scrub-clad 
gully. 

A light bellow, tentatively chal- 
lenging, was a prelude to the appear- 
ance of the young bull. Barney’s 
head jerked up; his eyes glazed; his 
wide nostrils twitched from the first 
elusive tang of the scent of battle. 
The Poll came out at a light, springy 
gallop, its tail crooked, like a snake 
stiffened suddenly in its squirming. 
It propped to a short stop, head 
up and jerking in anxious inspec- 
tion of the paddock and the herd. 
It bellowed in thin provocation; 
Barney answered in thunderous 
challenge. 

From distant parts of the pad- 
dock, cattle blared inquiry, then 
came at a lumbering run, converg- 
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ing on the gate. The heifer pawed 
nervously at the earth, uncertain 
whether to move or stand, but the 
young bull jumped forward in a 
jerking gallop; it changed gait to a 
trot, uncertainty in its legs. Barney 
roared threat, throwing dust with 
his fore-hooves, and the Hereford's 
pace eased to a slow trot, and then 
to a cautious walk, defiance rumb- 
ling nervously in his young throat. 

The Poll stopped five yards from 
the heifer, sniffing air. The other 
cattle stopped one by one, forming 
a wide semi-circle; they stood, stiff 
and tense, heads up, and with the 
cud idle on motionless jaws; they 
were chattels, prize for the victor, 
but indifferent as to which might 
win. Barney's fury at the other bull 
and the barrier between them found 
vent in muffled thunder; his cloven 
hooves scoured earth, hurling a 
continuous hail of dust and rubble 
high into air. 

The heifer blared fretfully; it 
backed away from the fury beyond 
the gate, bringing up with its light 


rump rubbing the young bull’s ribs. 
The Poll’s lip curled; his nostrils 
pinched in; he nuzzled the heifer’s 
flanks. Fury erupted in Barney, but 
a grain of discretion remained, as- 
serting itself while he backed off 
three paces, snorting angrily. 

The heifer moved two steps, but 
the Poll pressed after her, as if 
ignoring the enemy outside the 
fence, although flounting his domin- 
ance within the paddock. And Bar- 
ney's paddock! Barney lurched to 
a lumbering run, but he propped 
short, his nose hard against the 
gate, only to lift his massive fore- 
quarters, reaving them high, then 
throwing himself forward. 

As the big bull crashed the bulk 
of his weight on the top bar of the 
gate, he hunched his back, lurching 
his hind legs up and pitching him- 
self forward. The top bar splintered 
and collapsed under the weight; his 
belly rasped on the thinner sec- 
ond one, and the bar broke under 
the strain. Barney thudded to earth, 
astride the broken gate. He kicked. 


thrashed, and pig-rooted, bucking 
himself over, then he lumbered for- 
ward into the paddock. 

; Barney stopped, bellowing threat 
of death. His huge head weaved low 
towards earth, his nostrils belching 
the hot air of his fury; his roar 
) swelled deafeningly; his hooves 
■ pawed viciously at the earth. 

J The young bull blared acceptance 
& of the challenge. His hornless head 
weaved, as if winding up the springs 
of courage and fury; tufts of grass 
erupted high into air, ripped from 
the soil by frenzy of his pawing 
fore-hooves. As if a glove were 
dropped for the start of a joust, 
both bulls lurched to the run at 
the same instant. Heads low, mas- 
. sive shoulders rolling, they charged, 
red poll aimed dead centre between 
the vicious, hooked horns of the 
old scrubber. 

Lightly built, scarcely half the 
weight he might have grown to be, 
the bald-faced youngster had speed 
that the ponderous old nondescript 
could not muster. It was some small 
offset to a huge concession in weight, 
but the Poll was fighting with only 
instinct to match the long experi- 
ence of a tough, bush bull. 

They met head on with a sick- 
ening, spine-jarring crash. The pace 
of the lightweight gave impetus 
that shook the old man to a short 
stop, but the youngster’s short body 
seemed to contract lengthwise; his 
rump lifted in air, and he bounced 
back a full three feet from the 
homed head. Quivering and shaken 
he floundered for footing, slightly 
askew from the old bull. 

The Hereford bellowed, and the 
wise, old ears detected a quaver of 
terror in the young voice. Barney 
snorted; he roared; he lurched to 
the rush. The Poll hesitated a frac- 
tion of a second too long before 
turning to meet the attack; the 
homed head crashed on his near 


fore-leg as it took the strain of his 
weight. The poll bellowed anguish, 
as the full force of the charging 
scrubber struck him. 

Barney’s horns gored at the young 
breast. The Hereford's hind legs 
crumbled, and the old bull heaved 
in a mighty toss; it sent the Poll 
spinning in a somersault, and it 
thudded heavily on its back. Barney 
jumped forward, head low, boring 
in under the near shoulder, safe 
from the frenzied kicks of three of 
the white-socked legs. 

The Hereford rolled, gathering 
its hind legs under it. It made a 
desperate effort to rise; it had lift- 
ed its rump a foot when the old 
bull’s horns gored at its belly in 
the gap, Barney butted viciously, 
testing for leverage. He tensed; he 
strained; his muscles writhed and 
tightened; with every ounce of 
nerve, sinew, and thew behind it, 
he heaved in a devastating toss. The 
Poll pitched into air; it crashed on 
its head; its bellowing moan of 
frenzy died with the breaking of 
its neck. 

Joe had taken six steers into the 
sale. It had been a good sale; it 
was nearly midnight when Joe 
reached home. He did not see the 
dead Hereford until morning, then 
he brought out his rifle. Barney was 
shepherding a young heifer; he was 
near-side on to Hogan. 

“I can’t miss. If I get him just 
back of the near-shoulder. I’ll plug 
the old devil right through the 
heart.” 

Joe curled his forefinger venge- 
fully around the trigger, but his 
eyes swept around the paddock be- 
fore he squeezed. His chance had 
gone with the death of the Here- 
ford, and he would not get another 
until the next big drought. His fin- 
ger slid from the trigger; he hoped 
that Barney would last the dis- 
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FAIR DINKUM! 

While policemen held back crowds 
watching a picture being filmed in 
Rome, a well-dressed man strode to 
a gleaming car, entered and drove 
away. A woman rushed up and 
screamed: “Thief! Stop that man, 
he stole my car!” The crowd en- 
joyed the scene very much, but 
the film director walked over to 
the police and said: "You'd better 
do something — that woman has 
really lost her car.” 

MAN OF HIS WORD 

In Chicago a well-dressed man 
entered a jewellery store, picked out 
a necklace and ear-rings and told 
the man behind the counter that 
he would return for them. He did 
—later in the day, he once more 
entered the shop and collected the 
jewellery. But this time he had a 
revolver in his hand. 

WHAT A BORE 

A thief in Quincy, Illinois, used a 
brace and bit and a keyhole saw 
to cut out a panel from the door 
of a grocery shop. He then robbed 
the store. Later police made an 
arrest, but the suspect pleaded an 
alibi. The cops turned over his 
trouser cuffs and out fell shavings 
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and small chips of wood, which 
came from the grocery store door. 

PRESIDENTIAL PRECEDENTS 

In Kansas City, Missouri, on Feb- 
ruary 12 last year, the anniversary 
of Abraham Lincoln’s birth, a man 
named George Washington was 
arrested on Truman Road on a 
charge of carrying concealed 
weapons. He was haled into court on 
St. Valentine’s Day and was fined 
50 dollars. 

SHOT FIRST 

When Lou Simmons, former Con- 
federate officer, ran from Washoe, 
Texas, in 1871, he left a man dying 
on the floor of the Gold Rim saloon. 
On the run, he settled in Texarkana, 
where he got a job as a telegrapher, 
married and spent ten happy years. 
One night a fatal message started in 
over the wires. “Understand fugitive 
Lou Simmons hiding out there . . 
it began. Simmons did not hear the 
rest of the message; he drew out 
his gun and shot himself dead. And 
as he died, the message went to its 
conclusion: ", . . tell him the man 
he shot did not die and charges 
against him have been withdrawn.” 
So it pays to ask questions before 
you shoot. 



m 
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You know Ann, of 
course — Ann Miller, 
M.G.M. dancing girl, 
the girl who proves 
that a thing of 
beauty is a joy for- 
ever. They say no 
girl on the screen has 
a better figure: if 

the sire of her fan- 
mail means anything, 
she's without peer. 


Ann is the star of 
"On The Town" 
for M.G.M. We 
might suggest she 
could star in an- 
other film called 
"On Her Own". 
With Bobo in the 
supporting cast, 
may be? You re- 
member Bobo? 
Then turn to page 
1 7 and start again. 



“It’s been a perfect evening. Why don’t you be like other 
men and spoil it by offering me a mink coat?” 
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CANCER TYPE 


YOU may be the 


GOTTFRIED BRUGGE 


YOU might not know it, but your 
1 personality may be giving you 
cancer— working slowly and insidi- 
ously to a horrible climax at an age 
between 50 and 70. 

Medical research has recently un- 
covered sensational facts connect- 
ting the world's most dreaded killer 
with personality problems. It has 
also learned that one out of every 
three persons would come down 
with this disease if some other 
form of death didn't occur first. 

The doctors battling cancer are 
now tracking down a hot clue. 
They’ve become interested in 
psychosomatic medicine, w h i c b. 
has already shed light on how the- 
emotions cause such ailments as-, 
asthma and uloers. Furthermore*, 
there is a lot of evidence that psy- 
chological disturbances are also 
closely connected with heart trouble, 
high blood pressure, and even tuber- 
culosis. 

And the sole cause to which all 
these afflictions are traced is per- 
sonality. 

What about cancer? 

Dr. Wilhelm Reich of New York 
was one of the first to advance the 
theory that cancer might, after all, 
be caused by psychological fac- 
tors. He had noticed that all of his 
patients, wasting away with this 
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disease bore a striking resemblance 
to one another — they were funda- 
mentally maladjusted. 

Among some patients, Dr. Reich 
observed obvious repression. They 
were quiet and withdrawn, and 
their energies were being directed 
against themselves rather than be- 
ing expressed outwardly. The emin- 
ent doctor also noticed that can- 
cer occurred in patients who seem- 
ed personable and active. This, how- 
ever, was just a front. Many of 
these patients were locked in love- 
less marriages. Many displayed an- 
ger, unable to release all of it. For 
every one of them, life consisted of 
a shabby series of acts that brought 
about no sensations of pleasure. 

To put it one way, the cancer 
patient is emotionally suffocating to 
death. Or, in other words, he’s suf- 
fering from total frustration! 

Unless a man has outlets for his 
pent-up feelings, he will hasten the 
onset of cancer, and this is one 
reason why the disease doesn’t 
plague many young people. A young 
man’s body tissues don’t begin to 
deteriorate until he reaches full 
maturity. He can endure the tor- 
ments of maladjustment by drink- 
ing and dissipating and thus let- 
ting off steam. When he gets older, 
his body can’t take it any more, and 
he doesn't possess the tremendous 
store of energy required to live 
a dissolute life. At this point, mal- 
ignancy usually sets in. 

A Chicago woman went to a psy- 
chiatrist to be cured of alcoholism. 
It was during the '30’s, when the 
medical world hadn’t the slightest 
inkling that emotions could cause 
cancer. The doctor thought that 
because he had succeeded in stop- 
ping this woman from drinking, he 
had cured her. He didn’t realise 
that all he had done was to repress 
her need to consume alcohol with- 
out eliminating that need. About six 
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months after the therapy had been 
completed, this woman developed 
a fatal case of abdominal cancer. 

Since that time, there has been 
a lot of evidence to show that re- 
formed alcoholics have a high in- 
cidence of malignancy — usually oc- 
curring in those who possess no 
satisfactory outlet to take the place 
of their drinking. Behind the curse 
of alcohol craving lies a malad- 
justed personality. 

Spinsters and bachelors are more 
likely to come down with cancer 
than married people, although mar- 
riage is no insurance against the 
disease. For gay blades and career 
girls, who laugh at matrimony, 
there comes a tragic time when 
they discover an emptiness in their 
lives — the period when age has 
made them no longer attractive. A 
small number with money are able 
to hold back the curtain of loneli- 
ness for a few more years, but when 
it closes, these people find that they 
no longer hold any source or out- 
let for love. 

Nevertheless, a loveless marriage 
can be just as suffocating. In Los 
Angeles, a man who had been wed- 
ded for 25 years recently went to 
a doctor who discovered he had 
cancer of the prostrate gland. In the 
course of investigation, the doctor 
learned that this man and his wife 
had been going their separate ways 
for 15 years. 

One surprslng fact is that insane 
people rarely get cancer. The most 
persistent reason advanced for this 
is the fact that an insane man has 
removed himself from reality and 
has created his own world. He is 
not tormented by repressed desires 
any longer, and he has enabled 
himself to let off steam in his own 
eccentric way. 

Doctors, more and more, are com- 
ing to the conclusion that the sat- 
isfied and happy man will live with- 


out suffering from cancer. By this 
token, the celibate is not necessarily 
the cancer-type. There are some 
sublimated people who can abstain 
comfortably. They are content to 
wrap themselves up in their work 
which is their main love. 

Recently, a 25-year-old man went 
• to a doctor in Pittsburg, suffering 
from cancer of the bone. The first 
y. step was surgery. The malignant 
part of the bone was removed, and 
1 then the youth was given radium 
| treatments. This continued for six 

I months, and the cancer showed up 

again near where it had existed be- 
ll' fore. There was more surgery and 

I I more treatment. 

Then the doctor began asking 
questions about the patient’s per- 
sonal life. He discovered that the 
young man hated his job. He was 
unhappy, with no ability to form 
close associations with anybody. 

Wisely, the doctor placed the 
young man in the care of a psy- 
chiatrist, while continuing the 
previous treatment. The results 
were astounding. During the follow- 
ing two years, there was no more 
recurrence of the malignancy. The 
young man is now successfully em- 
ployed and happily married. He is 
considered cured. 

In New York, a widow was suf- 
fering from cancer of the breast. 
Radium was tried, but to no avail. 
The breast had to be removed. 
About three months later, a tumor 
developed in her side, not far from 
where her breast had been operated 
on. More surgery was required. 
There was no telling when the 
malignancy would be checked. 

Again, here was a case where an 
alert physician began making in- 
quiries about his patient’s personal 
life. It was learned that the woman, 
since her husband’s death was 
completely alone in the world. Be- 
cause she was left well-provided, 



there was no need for her to work, 
but she had no friends or hobbies. 

The woman was sent to a psy- 
chiatrist who worked with her for 
three years. As a result, she now 
has friends and has become active 
in civic affairs. Furthermore, there 
is no longer any trace of cancer. 

These two cases are examples of 
the growing interest physicians are 
taking in their patients' emotional 
lives. The enlargement of psychia- 
try’s influence in medicine is ex- 
tending to the war against cancer. 
There is little doubt that your per- 
sonality strongly influences the 
chances of your incurring this af- 
fliction. Yet, what this connection 
is, and how knowledge of it can be 
used to prevent cancer, is not fully 
understood. 

Some researchers are convinced 
that it won’t be long before they’ll 
be able to define the different pat- 
terns of behaviour that chacterise 
the cancer-type. As of now, they 
have come up with some amazing 
conclusions about what kinds of 
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people are most likely to suffer from 
this disease in later life. 

Hermits are notoriously suscep- 
tible. Living alone betrays not only 
an i mm ature personality but also 
fear and suspicion of other people. 
Everybody needs some sort of con- 
tact with friends, and the ability 
to enjoy even the most casual so- 
cial activities is a protection against 
emotional suffocation. 

Another cancer-type is the 
“sophisticated” playboy. Because of 
his money and lack of ambition, he 
finds himself insensitive to the 
pleasures of every-day living. Not 
very long ago, a famous bachelor 
died in his early fifties of an in- 
curable malignancy. He was con- 
stantly making headlines with 
movie stars, socialites, and show- 
girls. Yet, nobody ever knew how 
frustrated he really was. He often 
joked to his friends about not be- 
ing able to fall in love, regardless 


of the charm or beauty of his cur- 
rent girl friend. Secretly, however, 
this failing disturbed him deeply. 

You don’t have to be perfect to 
avoid cancer. The healthy male is 
happily married and enjoys his 
friends and his work. His life is 
active and sometimes vigorous. He 
might hunt, fish, play golf, or he 
might enjoy indoor hobbies. All of 
these factors constitute a well- 
rounded existence. 

But doctors are aware that the 
human being is capable of com- 
pensating for his weaknesses. A 
man who is unhappily married, may 
throw himself into his work, and a 
person who dislikes his job may en- 
joy the company of his wife and 
friends and his hobbies. 

It is when an individual is un- 
able to compensate for his short- 
comings — when his life ceases to be 
well-rounded — that emotional suf- 
focation sets in, and with it, cancer. 



JAMES HOLLEDSE 

HE WENT 
TO A 
DRINKING 
PARTY 




LIE was a well-dressed, distin- 
guished-looking man; no longer 
young, but with the sleekness, the 
self-confidence, the poise that comes 
with money, position, breeding. 

His name was Howard Carter 
Diskinson. His profession was law, 
and he was a partner in an expand- 
ing New York practice. He was the 
nephew of Charles Evans Hughes, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States— a handy rel- 
ative for any lawyer. 

Dickinson was in Detroit on bus- 
iness. He was registered at the city’s 
best hotel, the enormous Book-Cad- 
illac. After dinner one evening, he 
strolled into the famous Venetian 
Room of the hotel for a drink. He 
was tired after his day’s work. By 
himself in a strange city, he was 


lonely for conversation, companion- 
ship, recreation. 

Howard Carter Dickinson did not 
know it, but he was ripe for pluck- 
ing in the “party girl racket”. 

Dickinson sat at a table with his 
drink. Nearby was a party of three 
— two girls and a hard-faced, flam- 
boyantly dressed man in his late 
20's. The girls were not beautiful, 
but they were bright and vivacious. 
With their smart clothes and allur- 
ing air of sophistication they attrac- 
ted Howard Carter Dickinson. He 
watched them with interest. The 
calculating eyes of their male com- 
panion lighted on him. He bent 
forward to speak to his com- 
panion. 

The girls turned and looked at 
Dickinson. They offered him a 
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vacant chair. Introductions were 
made and drinks ordered. Talk and 
laughter bubbled round the table. 
Howard Carter Dickinson felt good. 

The “pick-up" took place on the 
evening of Tuesday, June 25, 1935. 
At 5.45 a.m. on the morning of 
Thursday, June 27, the body of 
Howard Carter Dickinson was found 
in Detroit’s River Rouge Park. He 
had been shot to death. 

A park attendant came upon the 
body on his way to work. No at- 
tempt had been made to conceal it. 
It was lying face down in full view 
beside one of the scenic drives. 
Two bullets had been fired into 
it at close range. One had penetra- 
ted the skull; the other was lodged 
in the chest. Either could have 
caused death, which medical exam- 
iners declared had occurred only a 
few hours before. 

A violent rainstorm had swept the 
area about midnight. The clothing 
on the body was dry. It must have 
been dumped on the drive sometime 
after one o’clock in the morning. 

The investigation was in the hands 
of Inspector John Navarre, head 
of the Detroit Homicide Squad. He 
studied the body, noting the neatly- 
trimmed hair and moustache, the 
soft, well-kept hands. 

It seemed strange that the body 
was clad in shirt and trousers, with 
no coat. They were both of good 
qualit3'. On the feet were a pair of 
new shoes, bearing the brand of an 
exclusive New York maker. 

The pockets of the dead man were 
empty. Money, wallet, identifying 
papers had been removed. Appar- 
ently overlooked by the killer was 
an expensive wristwatch. It regis- 
tered exactly one hour earlier than 
Detroit time, giving another indica- 
tion that the victim was a visitor 
from New York, where a daylight 
saving scheme was in operation. He 
had apparently not been in Detroit 
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long enough to adjust his watch. 

With the number shown on the 
dead man’s handmade shoes, identi- 
fication was not difficult. The firm 
named thereon disclosed they had 
ben sold to Dickinson. 

New York police were requested 
to assist. They reported Dickinson 
was an influential lawyer. Not only 
was he the nephew of, but his 
partner was the son of the Chief 
Justice. He was 52 years old, lived 
with his wife in a high-class New 
York suburb and was on a visit to 
Detroit in connection with a 40- 
million-dollar deceased estate he 
was handling. 

With such a “top drawer” visitor, 
the Detroit police went straight to 
the Book-Cadillac Hotel. As expect- 
ed, Dickinson had been registered 
there. His room was examined. It 
contained nothing but the baggage 
and business papers. 

Hotel employees said they had 
last seen the lawyer at about 9.30 
the previous evening, Wednesday. 
His meeting with the “party girls” 
and their shrewd-faced partner — of 
which the police as yet knew no- 
thing — had been 24 hours before 
that, on the Tuesday night. 

Dickinson, the police learned, had 
dined at the Book-Cadillac at 7.30 
on the Wednesday evening, after 
taking a solitary cocktail in the 
Venetian Room. 

He had a room on the 24th floor 
and returned there after his meal. 
The night maid, coming in to tidy 
the room, found him resting on his 
bed. She saw him leave the room, 
dressed to go out, at 9.30. 

Meanwhile, Dickinson’s missing 
suit coat and hat had been discov- 
ered on the roadway a couple of 
miles from the spot where the body 
was left. Except for the key to his 
hotel room, the coat pockets were 
empty. A bullet hole indicated he 


had been wearing the coat when 
shot. 

Inspector Navarre ordered detec- 
tives to check on the telephone 
calls Howard Carter Dickinson had 
made from his room at the Book- 
Cadillac. They soon eliminated 
those relating to business. Three or 
four others, however, seemed a 
possible lead. With these, Dickinson 
had asked the switchboard operator 
to give him a “Mr. Ferris" at the 
nearby Hotel Detroiter. 

Inquiries at the Detroiter showed 
that “Mr. Ferris” had been booked 
in there as “Lee Ferris". Police 
' ■ knew Lee Ferris to be one of the 
f aliases of a well-known Detroit 
* criminal identity named William 
Schweitzer. He was not the type 
‘I expected to be associated with 
Howard Carter Dickinson, socialite 
attorney-at-law. A petty racketeer 
with a long record of vicious crime, 
he had been suspected of almost 
every crime up to and including 
' murder. 

5 In 1928, under the name of Harry 
W. Smith, he was accused of carry- 
ing concealed weapons. He was con- 
victed, but released on appeal. Two 
years later he again faced a jury— 
for the murder of one Albert Bourke. 
In court, Schweitzer claimed that he 
had merely shot and killed Bourke 
when the latter tried to hold him 
up and rob him. He was believed 
and again acquitted. 

6 Schweitzer decided Detroit was 
too hot for him and fled to Florida. 
There, too, he soon fell foul of the 
law. The Detroit authorities had re- 

i ceived word that he was wanted 
as a fugitive robber by the police of 
Miami Beach. 

This was the man Howard Carter 
; Dickinson had telephoned on a num- 
ber of occasions from his room at 
the Book-Cadillac. The police were 
puzzled. They could not understand 
the connection. 


Inquiries at the Hotel Detroiter 
showed that Schweitzer, as Lee Fer- 
ris, had been registered there for 
three weeks. He had departed in a 
hurry on the morning of the mur- 
der, Thursday. Porters were able to 
tell police that he left in his own 
car, a 1929 Hupmobile. 

A blanket alarm was issued 
through half a dozen states for the 
missing criminal, To hundreds of 
police offices was flashed his descrip- 
tion: "Height, five feet seven inches; 
age 26; weight 150 pounds; light com- 
plexion, light brown hair, blue eyes; 
two upper teeth badly decayed.” 
Full particulars of Schweitzer’s car 
were also issued. 

In Detroit, patient sleuths stood by 
at the hotel to intercept telephone 
calls for “Lee Ferris”. Late on the 
Thursday night, the switchboard op- 
erator waved to one of the waiting 
detectives that she had such a call 
on the line. The call was traced to 
a box in an adjacent theatre. Police 
rushed there and pounced on a sur- 
prised taxi-driver. 

Taken to headquarters for ques- 


Two sisters and other two accused. 
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tioning, the driver explained that 
he was calling Mr. Ferris about a 
three-dollar cheque he had given 
him for a fare. It had been dishon- 
oured at the bank. He had received 
it on Tuesday night. Ferris had told 
him he might have some profitable 
business for him on the Wednesday 
night. He explained that “a big New 
York lawyer” he knew was accom- 
panying him and a couple of girls 
to a party and they might need a 

The driver called at the Detroiter 
on the Wednesday evening. Ferris 
came down and told him the girls 
and the “big shot" were having a 
party of their own upstairs and 
would not need the cab. He sug- 
gested the driver ring him at the 
hotel the next night. This the man 
had done, not only about the pros- 
pective job, but to check about the 
dishonoured cheque. 

Inquiries through the underworld 
of Detroit showed that Schweitzer 


had been associated since his return 
from Florida with a pair of “good- 
time girls”. They were sisters, Flor- 
ence and Lorette Jackson, 24 and 27 
years old respectively. Unsuccess- 
ful dancers, the girls had turned to 
petty crime. With Schweitzer, they 
had been working the “party girl 
racket”. 

Neighbours at the girls' apartment 
said they had left with baggage for 
a trip early on the Thursday morn- 
ing. They had driven away with a 
man who had waited for them in 
a 1929 Hupmobile. 

A widespread dragnet was out for 
Schweitzer and the women, but 
when they were rounded up on the 
following Saturday it was only 
through a slip by one of the sis- 
ters. She sent a telegram to a friend 
in Detroit. Police were watching 
the friend. They intercepted the 
wire. It was traced to the town of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. Detectives 
there immediately got on the trail 
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of the sender at the Western Union 
oflice. 

Waiters at the nightclub remem- 
bered three women patrons calling 
for a Western Union messenger. 
They had departed soon after in a 
taxi. The records of the cab com- 
pany were commandeered and the 
driver traced. He named the hotel 
to which he had taken the trio, 
f From descriptions, the hotel man- 
ager said they must be three women 
calling themselves “The Mayer Sis- 
ters”, a dance act. 

Detectives raced to the room oc- 
cupied by the “Mayer Sisters". They 
proved to be the wanted Florence 
and Loretta Jackson and a third 
woman— 22-year-old Jean Miller of 
Detroit — who had not previously 
been connected with the crime. 

While the police were question- 
ing the women in their room, the 
door opened. A suave, dapper young 
man strode in. He turned to run, 
but a detective barred the way. 

“You’re Bill Schweitzer,” he said, 
“alias Lee Ferris. They want you 
back in Detroit for murder.” 

The man tried to bluster. “You’re 
crazy!” he cried. “I don’t know 
what you’re talking about. My name 
is Art Reynolds. I just got in by 
bus from Kansas City. You can't pin 
any phony raps on me.” 

Schweitzer was confronted with 
his fingerprints and photograph 
rushed from Detroit. Eventually he 
admitted his identity. Both he and 
the women, however, denied all 
knowledge of the murder of Howard 
Carter Dickinson. 

The police were sure they were 
the culprits but were still puzzled 
by some minor details. One was the 
whereabouts of Schweitzer’s Hup- 
mobile getaway car, which he did 
not have with him in Fort Wayne. 
The murder weapon had also not 
been located. Another mystery was 
the fate of several thousand dollars, 


which Dickinson’s relatives said he 
was carrying. Schweitzer, when ar- 
rested, had only 32 dollars in his 
possession. The three girls were 
penniless. 

Schweitzer and the three women 
were taken into custody and return- 
ed to Detroit. There for hours under 
interrogation they asserted their in- 
nocence. Gradually, however, the 
relentless barrage of police ques- 
tions began to tell. They started to 
make admissions and contradictions. 
They now admitted they had met 
Howard Carter Dickinson at the 
Book-Cadillac. They agreed they had 
attended a party with him on the 
Wednesday night. After that they 
had all driven to the River Rouge 
Park. 

The three girls claimed they left 
the car for a few minutes in the 
park and heard two shots. They in- 
sisted they had not been parties to 
any plot to shoot and rob the law- 
yer. Schweitzer, when he heard 
what the others had admitted, told 
a series of fantastic stories. 

First he said that when the woman 
left the car in the park, Dickinson 
pulled out a gun and tried to shoot 
himself. He had struggled to save 
the lawyer. The gun in the con- 
fusion went off twice. 

When that explanation made no 
impression on the police, Schweitzer 
came up with another. He claimed 
that an argument had developed be- 
tween himself and Dickinson over 
four dollars lost in a card game. 
They fought. Dickinson pulled a 
gun. Schweitzer shot him in self- 
defence. 

Schweitzer's last desperate con- 
coction was that Dickinson drew a 
gun and suddenly shot himself in 
the head without any warning. He 
had dragged the lawyer’s body from 
the car. 

In the process, the gun was dis- 
charged again accidentally — infllct- 
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ing the second wound in Dickinson's 

All through Sunday, the interroga- 
tion of the four prisoners continued 
at Detroit Police headquarters. 
Schweitzer continually repeated his 
stories. Similarly, the three women 
stuck to the alibis that they were 
absent from the car when the shoot- 
ing occurred and knew nothing. 

J The police continued with the 
■questioning, telling the prisoners 
their statements were rediculous 
and unacceptable. On Monday, July 
1, one of the women — Jean Miller — 
could stand it no longer. She burst 
into hysterical tears and indicated 
she was willing to tell the truth. 

She made a full statement. With 
the other two girls, she worked with 
Schweitzer, robbing men they met 
in the city’s hotels and bars. On 
this occasion, however, Jean Miller 
had not been present at the first 
meeting with Howard Carter Dickin- 
son on the Tuesday night. 

The others told her of their new 
' victim on the Wednesday. She ac- 
companied them that evening when 
they kept an appointment with the 
lawyer in Schweitzer’s hotel room. 
They had his robbery and killing 
planned when they went to that 

After Jean Miller’s confession, the 
“cracking” of the others was only 
a matter of time. All made state- 
ments, from which the true events 
of the whole murder were recon- 
- structed. 

When Dickinson first joined the 
Jackson sisters and Schweitzer on 
the Tuesday night, they sat drink- 
ing for some time. Satisfied the 
girls had the victim “hooked”, 
Schweitzer then excused himself and 
returned to his hotel. 

Dickinson invited the pair to his 
room. There more liquor was con- 
sumed as they followed Schweitzer’s 


instructions to "play him along”. 
They had planned to "take him for 
his roll” the following night. 

Eventually, Florence and Loretta 
Jackson left Dickinson after arrang- 
ing an appointment for the Wednes- 
day night. They rejoined Schweitzer 
at his hotel and worked out details 
of the robbery. The lawyer had been 
"talking big” and they assumed he 
was carrying a large sum of money. 

All four prisoners now accused of 
murder were waiting in Schweitzer's 
room the next day when Dickinson 
arrived soon after 9.30 p.m. A wild 
drinking party followed. About mid- 
night, they inveigled the lawyer 
into going for a drive in Schweitzer's 
car “for a breath of air”. 

In the River Rouge Park, the 
women alighted. Schweitzer shot the 
befuddled Dickinson dead. They 
pulled off his coat as they searched 
for his wallet. It was tossed out with 
his hat after they drove off — in the 
hope of confusing the police. 

The dead man was left on the 
roadway. They opened his wallet 
after they departed and found only 
120 dollars. 

“That’s a hell of a small amount 
to kill a man for,” said Schweitzer 
in disgust. “Thank heaven he won’t 
talk any more." 

They fled to Chicago, where 
Schweitzer threw away the gun. It 
was never recovered. He left his car 
there in a garage, and they continued 
their flight to Fort Wayne by bus.. 
There, one of them brought a quick 
end to their getaway by despatching 
the telegram back to Detroit from 
which they were traced. 

On August 14, 1935, all four of the 
accused were found guilty of the 
first degree murder of Howard Car- 
ter Dickinson. They were all sent 
to prison “for the rest of their nat- 
ural lives”. The state of Michigan 
does not have a death penalty. 
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Jnne Easton is tin- name, lads, and site’s from 
the combelt of America — Iowa. Right now 
she's in Hollywood where she has just finished 
working as a harem girl in "Sinbad." Unveiled, 
die looks lovely, but where did she get those 
earrings? Are they a legacy from "Sinbad"? 


pointers to 





better taealfi 



CONTACT LENSES 

A test of soldiers under various 
field conditions shows that contact 
lenses are more desirable when the 
activity in which the men are en- 
gaging is strenuous, according to 
Drs. James L. McGraw, of Syracuse, 
New York, and Jay M. Enoch, of 
Ft. Knox, Kentucky. They said that 
the advantages of contact lenses are: 
(1) The wearer is unaffected by 
rain, snow or mud; (2) The lenses 
do not frost or steam; (3) The lenses 
can be worn while swimming; (4) 
Visual sharpness in certain eye con- 
ditions, such as irregular astig- 
matism, is greater with the regular 
spectacles. On the debit side, is the 
cost. Also there is a limit to the time 
contact lenses can be worn because 
of discomfort to the wearer. Thirdly, 
contact lenses are easier lost or 
broken. 

SUNGLASSES 

People who wear sunglasses con- 
stantly, especially indoors, run the 
risk of reduced tolerance to bright 
light, 'according to Dr. Victor A. 
Byrnes of the Army Medical Corps, 
Randolph Field, Texas. He also said 
that car windshields with the green- 
ish-blue tint eliminated about one- 
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fifth of the visible light — too much 
to make them completely safe for 
night driving. 

HORMONE SYNTHESIZED 

Artificial manufacture of a hor- 
mone of the pituitary gland has been 
achieved for the first time by Dr. 
Vincent du Vigneaud, professor of 
biochemistry, Cornell University 
Medical College. The hormone is 
oxytocin, which plays an import- 
ant role in milk release in mothers, 
following birth of a baby. Its 
synthesis may provide an unlimited 
source of the hormone for the 
possible expansion of use in clinical 
medicine, particularly in obstetrics. 
BLEEDERS 

Evidence that females, as well as 
males, can have hemophilia — failure 
of the blood to clot normally — is re- 
ported by Dr. J.M. Hill, of Dallas, 
U.S.A. Hemophilia has traditionally 
been considered a hereditary disease 
occurring only in males, but trans- 
mitted by females. Hemophilia, of 
course, is a dangerous thing, because, 
due to the failure of the blood to 
clot, it is difficult to stop bleeding 
once it starts. People who suffer 
from it should be careful against 
accidents. 



Julie a handy rig-out she has. First 
lilure showed ' her in a dress. She's 
moved')lhe .skirt and there she is in a 
"imming costume. But she has changed 
r earrings. ,. Let's play hoopla. Maybe sve 
«n ring ; her -Keiirt— the one on her wrist. 


Jane wanted to sing in light opera but her • 
statuesque beauty appealed so much to 
Hollywood producers that she was cast as 1 
a showgirl in the movies Recently she 
made quite a hit m the Donald O'Connor 
and L'ddie Cantor television shows ns a 
foil for lhe‘e comedians. 


LADY 



pTERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI was 
a Russian of the White variety, 
which explained why he was in 
such a hurry to get out of Siberia 
that day in 1920. He was working 
as a scientist in Krasnoyarsk on the 
Yenisei River when he received 
word one winter's day that twenty 
Red soldiers had surrounded his 
house with the intention of arrest- 

Instead of returning home, Ossen- 
dowski collected some friends and 
took with him some money, a rifle, 
three hundred cartridges, an axe, 
a knife, a sheepskin overcoat, tea, 
salt, dry bread, and a kettle. Then 
he hired a peasant to drive him 
out of town into thickly-forested 
snow country, where he made him- 
self fairly comfortable in an aban- 


doned hut. Thus began a trip that 
was to take him wandering back 
and forth over Asia like some latter- 
day Ulysses, and give him more 
than a nodding acquaintance with 
death. 

He wasn’t able to live in peace in 
his hut for very long. Five days 
after he reached the hut, he went 
out shooting heathcock. Returning to 
his base, he noticed that smoke was 
curling from the chimney. 

Two Red soldiers were inside, but 
they appeared to be unsuspicious, 
since they had left their rifles with 
their horses. Nevertheless they ques- 
tioned him closely, but he managed 
to fob them off by telling them 
that he was a sable hunter. They 
shared some tea with Ossendowski, 
then switched to Vodka. This had 


.the usual effect of making them talk 
loudly and boastfully, then drowsily. 

They were nearly asleep when 
the door was flung open, and a tall 
peasant stood framed in the open- 
ly ing, rifle at the ready, a sharp axe 
t his belt. 

By this time, the soldiers were 
t thoroughly drowsy, and they asked 
few questions. 

Ossendowski spent most of the 
night worrying about the situation, 
but dozed off just before daylight. 
When he awoke, he found that the 
two soldiers were still sleeping, but 
the peasant was outside saddling 
his horse. Soon the two soldiers 
awoke, and the three of them went 
off together. 

That night the peasant came 
back carrying three rifles instead of 
one, plus a lot of other gear. 

"Today I had a very successful 
hunt,” he jested. 


After that episode it was quite 
clear to Ossendowski that he would 
have to get moving. He did so, in 
I J company with the peasant, who 
i called himself Ivan. Ossendowski 
' rode the horse which had belonged 
' to one of the dead soldiers, with 
Ivan on his own horse, and the 
gear on the horse which had be- 
longed to the second Red soldier, 
t: They rode on and on across Sib- 

eria, moving in a southerly direc- 
tion towards Outer Mongolia. At 
one stage the two of them stayed 
the night in an abandoned hut where 
Ivan seemed uncomfortable and 
nervy. He finally told Ossendowski 
that this had been the residence 
of a man he had suspected of steal- 
ing gold from him. He had tried 
every possible means of getting the 
truth from the man and his family 
but without success. 

B Finally Ivan had to leave Ossen- 
dowski. He helped him make a mud 
hut before he left. This was on the 


bank A a river, and Ossendowski 
kept a fire constantly burning to 
keep out the mid-winter cold. 

Human beings left Ossendowski 
severely alone. In fact, he found that 
his greatest enemy was himself — in 
the form of depressing thoughts 
brought on by the loneliness. As a 
counter-measure he carefully plan- 
ned his days, and spent most of 
them hunting. 

Birds formed the greater part of 
his victims, plus occasional deer, and 
one bear. At the beginning of the 
spring, he was able to capture fish 
as they ascended the river. As the 
weather grew milder, Ossendowski 
grew bolder, and went to live at an 
abandoned gold mine not far from 
civilisation. 

Then, as the river thawed, Ossen- 
dowski saw a sight which sent him 
on his way again. In among the ice 
flows formed at the spring break- 
up were innumerable bodies of men. 
There would be no safety for a 
White Russian in any part of Rus- 

He teamed up with another man 
of similar sympathies. They de- 
cided that the best way out of the 
grip of the Reds was through the 
northern part of Mongolia out to 
the Pacific, a journey of many hun- 
dreds of miles through rough coun- 
try among wild tribes. 

The discovery of a meadow where 
the bodies of twenty-eight White 
Russian officers hung in the trees 
decided them never to be taken 
alive by the Reds. They were well 
armed, and as a last resort carried 
cyanide of potassium. 

They found it was a comparative- 
ly easy matter to get out of Siberia 
into Mongolia. Several times they 
were held up by Communists, but 
managed to dazzle them with a dis- 
play of knowledge, and paeans of 
praise for the new regime. 
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But they soon discovered that 
there was no safety in Mongolia, 
since numbers of Beds had crossed 
the border in search of refugees. 
They were first attacked in moun- 
tainous country by a force of about 
thirty Beds. Matters were going 
badly for Ossendowski and his party 
until three of their number man- 
aged to get behind the Beds and 
dropped several hand grenades. 

They came out of the mountains, 
and began to travel across the 
plains. A few small streams offered 
them little hindrance. Finally they 
reached a river which was frozen 
hard with dear ice through which 
they could see to the bottom of the 
stream., Ossendowski was nearly 
across when a gigantic crack ap- 
peared in the ice, and he and his 
horse narrowly escaped being preci- 
pitated through the ice into the tur- 
bulent water below. The cold was 
so intense that a few minutes in 
the stream could fatally benumb. 

Ossendowski and his party be- 
came bolder in their approaches to 
the Beds, even at one stage travel- 
ling with a party of them whom 
they had managed to convince of 
their Soviet sympathies. There was 
additional inducement for the Beds 
in this case, since Ossendowski had 
managed to convince the leader that 
their presence would ensure safe 
passage for the Bed party. 

They set off through level but 
treacherous country. At every few 
stens the horses would plunge up to 
their hocks in quagmires, often 
falling and pinning their riders. 
Once Ossendowski’s horse went 
down so far that he had trouble 
keeping its eyes and mouth out of 
the mud. 

The going became worse as the 
party began to cross a green 
meadow, which in reality was no- 
thing more than a thin layer of turf 
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over a lake of black and putrefying 

Suddenly three shots rang out, and 
the leader of the party fell from 
his horse. In a matter of seconds 
three more men had been shot and 
killed. The remainder of the party 
grabbed their rifles and looked for 
the enemy, but within a few sec- 
onds four more had been unhorsed. 

Ossendowski was sitting his horse 
with drawn Mauser when he no- 
ticed that the soldier who had 
brought up the rear of the detach- 
ment was about to fire at him. He 
just managed to beat the man to the 
shot. Ossendowski and his friends 
helped the invisible attackers by 
shooting what remained of the 
party of Bolsheviks. 

The attackers — tribesmen of that 
district — then helped the two Bus- 
sians on their way. 

The going wasn’t easy. They had 
several other brushes with Com- 
munist Bussians. Ossendowski and 
his friend seem to have developed 
summary methods of dealing with 
their enemies. One evening, for in- 
stance, they were approaching a 
small, lonely camp when two Bus- 
sian soldiers rushed out, firing as 
they came. Ossendowski immediately 
shot one dead, and the other was 
despatched by the butt of his com- 
panion’s rifle. 

Eventually the two men found 
themselves on the flat wastes of the 
Gobi Desert, where icy winds howl- 
ed incessantly. They carried on and 
made their first contact with Tibet. 
By this time they had been joined 
by other refugees. In a steep pass 
they were preparing to spend the 
night when suddenly forty men on 
white horses appeared and fired 
on them. Two of the party fell, one 
being killed instantly, the other liv- 
ing only a few minutes. 

Ossendowski went forward with 
a white flag, to be told by the Tibet- 


ans that the area was considered 
holy. So the party of Bussians moved 
on, travelling all night. They were 
' oiling water with which to make 
tea when they were attacked 
again. They were on flat ground, 
but managed to find some cover 
among scattered rocks. 

Ossendowski raised his white flag 
again, but it was greeted with a re- 
newed hail of bullets, and another 
of the party was shot. Ossendowski 
received a bullet in the left leg— 
the result of a ricochet. Several 
other members of the party were 
wounded before some of the attack- 
ers made off and those who remained 
raised a white flag. 

The Bussians found that the lead- 
er of the bandits had been wounded. 

While Ossendowski’s companions 
urged him to give the fellow poison, 
Ossendowski dressed a bad chest 
wound with iodine and idoform. He 


then gave the man a sedative, and 
left him with his followers with the 
instruction that he should not be 
moved. He managed to persuade the 
Tibetans that the man would in- 
stantly be lolled by the demons 
who had caused the bullet to strike 
him if any further attacks were 
made on the White Bussian party. 

For the next few months, Ossen- 
dowski and his original companion 
wandered in Mongolia, Tibet and 
China, the rest of the party having 
enlisted in an anti-Bolshevik unit. 
Ossendowski and his friend were 
lucky enough to fall in with sympa- 
thetic Tibetans, have an interview 
with the living Buddha, and finally 
to escape from Asia through Man- 
churia. 

The durable Bussian eventually 
wrote a book about his experiences. 
Apparently the gods were still with 
him — the book ran to no less than 
twenty-five editions. 
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'JTTOKOWAKU smarted under de- 
. feat. His main Pa, Te Ngutu O 
Te Manu, had fallen to the attack 
of Colonel Thomas McDonnell's 
force of Armed Constabulary, on 
August 21, 1868. To McDonnell, the 
credit in white men’s eyes, but 
the undying hate and thirst for 
vengeance in those of the Maori 
rebel focussed on the “white devil” 
who was second in command — Major 
Gustavus von Tempsky. 

Titokowaru was a great Maori 
general; he was the hero of the 
hostile natives of Taranaki Province; 
he was also one of the chief priests 
of the diabolical cult of Hauhauism 
which flayed disciples to a barbaric 
fanaticism, quenched only by the 
blood of white men, and conscript- 
ed luke-warm adherants by terrorist 
tactics. 


When Titokowaru smarted under 
defeat, he set himself to avenge it. 
Sixteen days later, the Maori chief 
launched an overwhelming counter- 
attack, and McDonnell, despairing 
of successful defence, ordered the 
withdrawal of the white forces. 

“Major von Tempsky will cover 
the retreat.” 

That was more than a routine, 
military order to a second in com- 
mand. It was a tribute to a comrade 
in arms and an expression of sup- 
reme faith in one who had been 
McDonnell’s mentor in the art of 
scouting Maori-fashion and in the 
strategy and technique of bush-war- 
fare. 

The Major covered the retreat as 
he might have led the advance 
guard against a superior force. From 
tree to tree, from bush to bush, 
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from stone to stone, he and his 
men fought doggedly for every inch 
of ground. They held back the pur- 
suing horde until the main force 
had made good its escape, then 
they faded from sight and hearing 
of the keen-eyed, sharp-eared 
Maori warriors. 

They faded, but only to launch 
a minor attack typical of von Temp- 
sky's brilliant strategy; he hoped by 
one blow to rob the enemy of the 
pivot of i*s resistance; he aimed 
to personally capture or kin Tito- 
'.owaru. 

Scouts (had reported that thei 
Moari chief was at the village of 
Mawhitiwhiti with only 150 follow- 
ers, men, women, and children. Al- 
ways a hero and near-god to the 
friendly natives, von Tempsky per- 
suaded over 350 of them to attach 
themselves to his company. 

The village was surrounded be- 
fore the alarm was raised, and von 
Tempsky led the attack, sword in 
one hand and deadly Colt in the 
other. Out-gunned, out-numbered, 
his small force demoralised by sur- 
prise, doom hovered over Titokow- 
aru; in despair, he screamed for 
aid from his barbaric diety of war: 
"A Tu! A Tu!" 

It seemed that Tu answered by 
a shot from a tree. 

Of Polish origin, and with a 
father, and later a brother, holding 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Prussian Guards, von Tempsky 
received his military education in 
Berlin, being commissioned to the 
3rd Regiment of Fusiliers in 1844. 
As a young man he joined an ex- 
pedition to found a German colony 
in Central America on the Mos- 
quito Coast; it found the British al- 
ready in possession. 

Adventure beckoned; the Span- 
iards were harassing both white and 
native inhabitants of the colony, so 


von Tempsky applied for permis- 
sion to form and captain an irregu- 
lar force of Mosquito Indians. He 
was impressed by their scouting 
ability, their stealthy approach in 
jungle strategy, and the devastating 
shock of their surprise attack. He 
added to those natural assets, his 
own high intelligence as developed 
by his military experience. 

Gold called from California, and 
von Tempsky tried his luck, but 
with indifferent success, and he re- 
turned overland through Mexico 
to marry the daughter of a British 
officer stationed at Blewfields. After 
a period in England and on the 
Continent, he went to Victoria, 
where he farmed and was for a 
time employed by the Melbourne 
“Argus”. While there, he was a 
candidate against Burke for leader- 
ship of the ill-fated Burke and Wills 
expedition, but he declined the sec- 
ond in command when it was of- 
fered to him. 

Gold lured him to New Zealand, 
but a sudden flaring of the Maori 
War in Waikato proved a stronger 
attraction; he made his first con- 
tact with it as correspondent for 
the "Southern Cross”, of Auckland. 
Brilliant bushcraft, while accom- 
panying Lieutenant Jackson, of 
Ranger Headquarters, on a three- 
day scouting trip, brought him an 
invitation to join. He was made an 
Ensign, shortly after raising his 
own company, mainly at his own 
expense; by the end of 1863, he was 
a Captain with two companies of 
fifty men in each. 

Ranger work attracted the dare- 
devils and the “hard-doers” who 
found discipline irksome. They did 
no fatigues; pay was better; they 
got a double issue of rum on the 
war-path. They were bushmen, dig- 
gers, tough-guys; one writer, while 
unstinting in praise of their ex- 


I 

ploits, termed most of them “ruth- 
less, reckless, daring spirits, the 
very scum of Britain and New Zea- 
land”. 

V But they knew the bush; they 
knew the foe; they soon learned 
fjto know, respect, even idolise, their 
leader. He not only told them how 
to do it, he showed them how to 
do it, staking his life on the suc- 
cess of his demonstration. Typical 
Of this was his action in volunteer- 
ing with McDonnell to reconnoitre 
the enemy headquarters at Paparata. 
I McDonnell was then a subaltern 
'in Nixon's Colonial Defence Force, 
and the information was required 
by General Cameron preparatary to 

I attack. Both dressed in the usual 
Ranger war-dress of breeches, 
Garabaldi shirt, and slouch hat. Mc- 
Donnell carried two revolvers and 
a short-handled tomahawk; von 
Tempsky, the same guns and a 
bowie knife. He introduced the 
bowie to his company; it became 
their favourite, and most feared, 
weapon in hand to hand fighting; 
they were as deadly and as fer- 
| ocious as redskins with it. 

The two scouts wormed their 
way through enemy territory dur- 
ing the night. By daylight they were 
hidden in a flax swamp in the 
centre of the rebel camp; they could 
see warriors in all directions; they 
could hear them speaking. 

Both of those points were im- 
'• portant. McDonnell was a highly 
Z proficient Maori linguist; he learned 
much of the plans and the strength 
of the enemy from what he over- 
heard. Von Tempsky was a quite 
• creditable artist; he made an ex- 
- cellent sketch of the camp fortifi- 
cations. As they had come, so they 
} departed, squirming on their bellies, 
i gaining inches, flattening in danger, 
I creeping right through the hostile 



Such feats as that were part of 
what von Tempsky required of his 
men. For the rest, he demanded 
reckless daring, if called for, in 
attack, and steadfast loyalty in re- 
treat. Time and again during the 
campaign, his men proved their 
worth. 

At Orakau, Rewi held his Pa dog- 
gedly against superior forces. When 
formal military tactics failed to 
dislodge the Maoris, von Tempsky 
was detailed for a desperate as- 
sault; he launched it with his 
troops in lines in spread forma- 
tion and advanced in leap-frogging, 
drop-and-run bounds. He breached 
the fortifications, won the Pa, and 
earned promotion to Major. 

Earlier, at Paterangi, the Maoris 
ambushed a party of soldiers who 
were going to bathe in the Manga- 
piko River. Relief troops were rush- 
ed forward, but the natives retreat- 
ed across the river and from the 
cover of the bush, took deadly toll 
on the troops. In the teeth of enemy 
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fire, von Tempsky swam his troop 
across the stream and led them 
into the bush. 

Stealthy white men stalked 
stealthy brown men through trees, 
brush, and bracken. A snapping twig 
under an incautious foot, a ruffling 
of disturbed ferns, the thin chirp 
of a nervous bird, these were 
pointers to a lurking foe; a more 
stealthy foeman crept nearer, near- 
er; then he leaped and Death came 
in the Paterangi bush. 

And peaee came to it. Silence. 
And out of the silence came the 
shadowy figures of von Tempsky’s 
men, to swim the river back to the 
camp, victorious, the foe routed. 
Nor were some of them much dif- 
ferent in appearance from the brown 
men they had killed. A number 
were Pakeha Maoris with Maori 
wives; they dressed like Maoris; 
they were armed like Maoris, ex- 
cept that the natives favoured the 
shot-gun, while the Rangers car- 
ried a carbine and Colts. 

Such were the men whom von 
Tempsky trained; such were the 
men who swore by him; they would 
“follow old Von to hell". But they 
would not go without him! 

Lieutenant Fraser, a British offi- 
cer comparatively new to Maori 
warfare, was promoted over von 
Tempsky’s head to Lieutenant Col- 
onel, and the Major was detailed 
to serve under him in the Napier 
district. In protest, von Tempsky 
tendered his resignation, but his 
men refused duty without him. The 
Government declined to accept the 
resignation; the troop mutinied, re- 
fusing to board the Lord Ashley to 
embark for Napier. 

Eventually von Tempsky was per- 
suaded to withdraw his resignation 
and he resumed service under Mc- 
Donnell. In 1868, McDonnell estab- 
lished strong redoubts on the Wai- 



They kill men with frenzy, yet can love men 

like faithful dogs. Henri Manette proved it. SPENCER LEEMING 


mete Plain, one being at Waiki, with 
a smaller one three miles distant at 
Turuturu-Mokai. At dawn, on July 
12, a strong force of Titokowaru's 
men attacked the smaller redoubt, 
dealing deadly slaughter; von Temp- 
sky rode to the relief of the rem- 
nant of the decimated garrison. Mc- 
Donnell attacked the chief's main 
Pa by way of punishment, only to 
be ousted on August 21. 

“A Tu! A Tu!” And Tu gave ans- 
wer by way of a shot from high in 
a tree; von Tempsky took the full 
charge. With their hero fallen, most 
of the friendly natives deserted, 
some to the enemy. The tables were 
turned with a vengeance, and hostile 
reinforcements were rushing for- 
ward. Gallant efforts by both offi- 
cers and men to bring out the 
leader’s body were thwarted by a 
heavy toll in death from the snip- 
ers' guns. 

Lieutenant J. M. Roberts, later a 
Colonel and winner of the coveted 
New Zealand Cross, organised the 
retreat, leaving the corpse of Gus- 
tavus von Tempsky to the mercy 
of Tu and Titokowaru. 

Titokowaru was a good hater. It 
was some years after peace was 
declared before the Government 
sent survey parties into his district. 
One of them, E. S. Brookes, loca- 
ted the spot where von Tempsky 
fell. Later, remains of his body were 
found. His sword was never dis- 
covered. 

Nor was his skull. Besides being 
a good hater, Titokowaru was a 
chief priest of Hauhaulsm; the pivot 
of worship of the Hauhaus was a 
pole upon which was staked the 
• head of a white man. What better 
head than that of von Tempsky to 
inflame the savages to fanatical 
frenzy, lusting for white man’s 
blood? Titokowaru might have ex- 
plained the mystery, but he never 
did. Tu might be the answer! 


J-JENRI MANETTE trapped and 
• tamed the wildest animals, 
handled venomous reptiles as 
though they were hosepipes, and 
made the primitive jungle and the 
deadly swamps of the Central Con- 
go in darkest Africa his natural 
home. 

Henri’s hunting heyday was well 
over fifty years ago, when magazine 
rifles, motor cars, aeroplanes, and 
radio did not exist, and a journey 
through Central Africa had to be 
done the hard way, and took years 
instead of weeks. 

One of Henri’s many quests was 
for gorillas. He had had a positive 
order for from three to seven young 
gorillas for supply to various zoos. 


He left the village and trekked 
East, supported by a force of a 
hundred natives armed with spears, 
searching for gorillas. 

Henri had heard from the native 
chief that the tribe of vicious hairy 
ape-men in the neighbouring jungle 
was so strong that the Simians 
would need no weapons with which 
to fight their enemies. Some vil- 
lages, the Chief said, had been 
wiped out, others set on fire by 
cunning vindictive gorillas. Henri 
thought that arson at the hands 
of the giant hairy apes was fan- 
tastic; but he had good reason to 
believe later that the natives’ story 
was fact, and not fiction, and that 
there was deliberate intention and 
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design in such almost human 
actions. 

One day he watched a group of 
gorillas attacking the fields of a 
hostile native tribe. No sound came 
from the beasts. They moved 
through the jungle noiselessly and 
unseen. Usually, when on the war- 
path, they banged their stomachs, 
and thus produced the drum-like 
noise which was the signal for 
battle. But in surprise attacks they 
were silent. 

Like trained professional soldiers, 
the giant apes fanned out, keeping 
under cover always, while a reserve 
of "troops” took up positions at the 
edge of the jungle. Then, seemingly 
at a given signal, they all pounced 
on their prey. 

“No human being,” Henri wrote, 
"could have lived to recover from 
such an attack.” Seldom did they 
use their teeth, which were up to 
one-and-a-half inches long. 

Henri Manette decided to seek 
revenge on the hairy beasts. The lo- 
cal Chief gave him a strong well- 
armed hunting party of about 150 
natives. In the grey light of dawn 
they set out for the Gorilla Coun- 
try. 

After some time had passed they 
heard the drum-like sound of an 
angry gorilla beating his stomach. 
He was uttering cries that sounded 
like swear words; and Henri was 
so amused at the comic picture that 
he began to laugh. 

Immediately the gorilla rushed 
to attack, and Henri only just had 
time to throw up his Martini rifle, 
and press the trigger. He hit the 
beast, which was five feet four 
inches high, less than a yard from 
the muzzle of the Martini. He judged 
that the bullet had gone clean 
through the beast’s heart. 

But the gorilla grabbed the gun, 
and jerked it out of Henri’s hands 
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as though it was a wisp of straw. 
The beast gripped the stock, which 
snapped, and then tried its teeth on 
the steel of the barrel. Finally the 
apparently mortally shot gorilla bent 
the heavy steel rifle over his lower 
jaw until it became more like the 
shape of a horseshoe. 

Seizing a second rifle, Henri pre- 
pared to deliver a further death- 
blow, but the gorilla collapsed. The 
animal had lived and fought for 
a full two minutes after it had been 
shot through the heart. 

Henri later saw a half-grown 
female gorilla, and let her go, hop- 
ing that she would lead them to the 
other members of her clan. Those 
hopes were fulfilled. Soon the party 
found two full grown males, two 
full grown females, and three half 
grown youngsters. 

Then the fight began. There was 
a battle between spears and brute 
strength, and some apes fell dead. 
The others retired into the jungle 
only to return and hurl themselves 
on the natives in a counter-attack 
that was like a whirl-wind. At the 
finish of the fight seven gorillas 
and nine natives lay dead. It had 
been nobody’s victory. 

Following this encounter, Henri 
Manette made an interesting dis- 
covery. It was that the gorillas were 
able to distinguish between peaceful 
and hostile tribes of human beings. 
They did this, he found, by smell. 
Their keen sense of smell could de- 
tect the carnivorous human beings — 
those who ate animals including 
gorillas — and those who subsided on 
vegetables and grass. 

A further adventure among the 
gorillas of the Belgian Congo gave 
Henri Manette some even more en- 
lightening knowledge of these re- 
markable Simian creatures. One 
morning his gun-bearer heard a low 
cheep, like the call of a young 
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After five days during which the 
gorilla continued her hunger strike, 
Henri relented, and opened the door 
of the cage, holding his rifle ready 
in case of an attack. For some ten 
minutes or so the beast didn’t move. 
But her eyes were fixed reproach- 
fully on Henri. At last she rose 
slowly to her feet, but was too weak 
to stand, so she got down on all 
fours. 

Henri got some cooked porridge 
and water and placed them outside 
the cage. There was no movement, 
so Henri took the food and water 
into the hut. Upon returning to the 
cage he saw the gorilla slowly mov- 
ing towards the open door, which 
was four feet above the ground. 

Weak with starvation, the animal 
signified her inability to descend. 
But she made no hostile demonstra- 
tions. 

Henri drew the gorilla’s arms over 
his shoulders, lifted her bodily out 
of the cage, and set her down in the 
hut in front of the food and water. 
Then he went back to the cage and 
slammed the cage door. 

By the time that he had returned 
to the hut the gorilla was greedily 
eating and drinking; so Henri dis- 
appeared to relax a little in his 
camp chair, not within sight of the 
gorilla. 

A few minutes later the hunter 
was vaguely aware of someone near 
him. Henri turned his head, and 
there, curled up beside his chair 
was the female garilla. His heart 
bumped when he saw her. The beast 
was refreshed and restored, and 
anything might happen. 

Chancing his arm, Henri stroked 
and petted the hairy ape. She liked 
it, and came on to his lap, making 
deep crooning noises deep down in 
her throat. Snuggling contentedly 
in the hunter’s arms, she slept for 
.over an hour. 


From that day the gorilla was 
Henri’s constant companion in camp. 
She made no attempt to escape into 
the jungleito join other members of 
her clan. When Henri went out for 
more hunting, the native boys could 
tell of his return half an hour before 
he arrived, by watching the gorilla 
as she went to take up a position 
near the thorn hedge. Presently she 
began to call softly into the jungle. 

It was a case of gorilla-like de- 
votion. 

Henri’s wife had no control what- 
ever over the tamed gorilla. Yet 
the beast seemed to understand that 
the white woman was the man’s 
mate, and adopted an atttitude of 
sisterly toleration towards her. Only 
Henri could pet the animal, and only 
Henri could feed her. His conquest 
was complete. 

In due course Henri succeeded in 
trapping two baby gorillas, and 
brought them to camp, where the 
female gorilla took charge of them, 
and mothered them as though they 

A few weeks later arrangements 
for the shipment of the Simian cargo 
were made, and Henri decided to 
hunt in fresh fields, for baboons, 
monkeys, leopards, lions, elephants, 
and snakes. It was a sad parting 
with the simian. The tame affection- 
ate gorilla left with tears in her eyes, 
perhaps to dream of a white crea- 
ture who was kind to her, someone 
she could trust and admire. 

This story, gathered from scraps 
of Henri’s old notes written over 
half a century ago, makes one won- 
der about many things, particularly 
whether Charles Darwin, in his 
“Origin of Species”, wasn’t right 
after all— in other worlds, that man- 
kind really is descended from the 
hairy apes. 
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A LONG WAY DOWN 


lyiORTON was the joker’s name. 

He came down from Kaeo to 
our camp in the Mamuku country— 
a little place called Pongahaeiki. It 
was not even a whistle-stop. We 
were 20 miles out in a valley. You 
don’t know bush till you’ve been 
there, and you’ve never seen rain. 
Ice, frosts, and freezing winds, too 
—we had the lot. It was making a 
crust the hard way, and you had 
to be fond of tough work and lousy 
conditions to take it on. Some would 
say a man needed his head read. 

This Morton was tall and lean, 
about 35, with a sharp, intelligent 
face and startling blue eyes. He 


had little to say. When he got off 
the truck that picked its way over 
the access road he only nodded and 
gave a faint smile as the introduc- 
tions were made. You know how it 
is with some men. You can take a 
shine to them, or a dislike, straight- 
away. It's instinctive. I liked Mor- 
ton, and was glad to have him 
bunking in with me. 

I’ve seen these genuine quiet 
blokes, plenty of them. With them, 
you’d think words cost a fiver a 
piece. They only use them when 
they’ve got something to say. Mor- 
ton was that kind all right. And the 
type suited me. I like to mag and 
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if the other feller’s an interested 
listener that’s company enough. 

On Saturday the store truck 
came, and brought a huge crate. 
It took four of us to lift it down. 

"What the hell is it?" I eyed 
Horton. “Bullion?” 

“Books,” Morton said. And that 
was all. He knocked up some book- 
shelves and set his books on them. 
Others lay piled in columns on the 
floor in the corner. Morton was the 
most bookish man I ever knew. He 
was always reading when he could, 
at night after tea and during the 
times we were holed up because of 
the weather. They were too deep for 
me. There was stuff on philosophy, 
religion, travel and all that. Even 
the novels were too dull and high- 
brow for my taste. Give me a good 
Western any time, or that other 
joker what’s his name?— Peter 
Cheyney. 


In a way I didn't know what to 
make of this Morton. Where he came 
from or what he did. It wasn’t for 
not trying. I gave him more hints 
than I cared to, but he wouldn’t un- 
button. One thing he said, though: 
he had worked over a great part 
of Australia and New Zealand. 
Yet, with his manner and educa- 
tion, he looked to me like 
a man who had been used to 
better things. I couldn’t help the 
impression that he was out of place 
among the rough and ready bush- 
workers. Actually he wasn’t. He cer- 
tainly knew his job and could stand 
up to the hardship as well as any 
of us. It was just that he gave that 
impression. 


And I wasn’t the only man to get 
it. We had a big West Coast Irish- 
man there named Baby Condon. 
Baby had bullocked his way through 
life among the Hokitika miners and 
bushmen. He liked his grog. And 
he was handy in a fight. But he was 
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a pleasant character, and we all got 
on fine together. 

Morton, though, seemed to try 
him. He was impatient with his taci- 
turnity — that’s a good 'un for me — 
and his educated way of speaking. 
Baby couldn't resist the gibes and 
digs in Morton’s hearing. Morton 
would only ignore him. This stung 
Baby, and he sailed closer to the 
wind. It came to a head one even- 
ing in the mess-room. 

When men are together maybe for 
weeks on end, and there’s no scent 
and powder around, you know how 
they will talk about the skirts. Baby 
Condon knew the score and he was 
busy letting everybody else into the 

Morton listened for some time in 
silence as he ate; then he pushed 
his plate away, excused himself and 
got up. 

Condon paused, his slab of a face 
upturned: “What’s the matter— too 
raw for the little professor?" he 

Morton took no notice but started 
to walk away. Condon grabbed a 
scone, pelted it and hit him on the 
back of the head. He laughed. Mor- 
ton turned. Slowly he walked back. 
His startling blue eyes gleamed: 
“You asked for this, Baby,” he said. 
“I don’t want any trouble with you, 
but it’s obvious that since your 
father didn’t do his duty somebody 
else will have to teach you to be- 
have yourself.” 

They went outside. Condon made 
two of Morton. But inside ten min- 
utes he was flat on his back. All his 
bustling, haymaking onslaughts were 
no match for the boxing skill and 
punching power of the other. Mor- 
ton helped him up and into his hut. 
Condon gave a bloody grin and put 
out his big paw: “You’ll do me,” he 
said. “Put it there.” 


1 Morton shook hands and went out 

without a word. Condon said to me: 
•Til lay six to one he’s been in a 
ring, the same feller.” 

We found out about Morton six 
weeks or so later. And it happened 
purely by chance. It was a dirty, 
blowy day, sleet and rain. A sheet 
of roof iron had lifted at one cor- 
ner and was clanging and ham- 
mering. It was plain it would have 
to be fixed. The noise wouldn't let 
a man sleep. The rain was driving 
in and trickling down the wall. If 
we didn’t anchor it the wind would 
rip the whole lot off. 

I was sitting on my bunk having 
a smoke. Morton was lying in his, 
reading. The thing didn’t • seem to 
be worrying him. The lousy weather 
and being cooped up might have 
made me a bit cranky. I said: “We’d 
/ better do something about that 
{ roof.” 

■ “Suppose we should,” he said, still 
1 1 reading. 

r “Well, no time like the present,” I 
I prodded him. “Only a few minutes 
work. There’s a ladder over in the 
IB cookhouse.” 

I “What?” Morton said. His eyes 
I were full on me and there was a sort 

■ of pained look on his face. He sat 
I up: “You mean, you want me to 

■ do it?” 

“Well, it’s your shack, too.” I was 
* a bit puzzled. "I’d do it only you 
n know I’ve got a gammy leg. She’s 
1 still up like a balloon at the knee.” 

He peered at me, then looked 
j ■ thoughtfully away. If ever I saw 
1 E distaste on a man’s face I saw it 
I then. I couldn’t make it out. A 
W simple job like that. I asked him 
what was the matter with him. He 
E only muttered, stood up and went 

■ out. 

f He leaned the step-ladder against 
the wall and kept gawking up while 
! the rain streamed down his oil- 


skins. He seemed to be making up 
his mind. He had the look of a 
man fortifying himself to face an 
unpleasant task. Then he ascended, 
jerky and hesitant. Standing in the 
doorway, I watched his legs dis- 
appear as he clambered on to the 
roof. 

He must have been up there for 
five minutes before he started to 
hammer the sheet in place. Next 
second the hammer plopped in the 
mud, and there was a fearful un- 
nerving sound. I don't know whether 
you'd call it shrieking or scream- 
ing or what. All I know is it put 
the cold shudders in me. And to 
realise it came from a man made 
it all the worse. 

I stepped on to the ground and 
looked up. Morton was standing up- 
right on the roof. He was sort of all 
squeezed into himself as though try- 
ing to balance on a narrow ledge, 
his arms crisscrossed on his chest, 
and all the time this dreadful sound 
coming out of his open lips. The 
rest of the men rushed up. We all 
thought Morton had gone mad. We 
yelled at him to come down. 

“He's got a seizure of some kind,” 
cried Baby Condon. "He’s 
hysterical.” 

He went up the ladder and 
beckoned Morton. Morton stared 
strickenly, whimpering. He made as 
if to move, then stepped back, rooted 
to the spot, and the sound went into 
a horrible cough of sobbing. The 
next instant he collapsed. Condon 
carried him down. 

In the hut I watched Morton 
wake up. He found my eyes, then 
avoided them. I put a smoke in his 
mouth and lit it. I asked him if 
he felt okay. He nodded. I stretch- 
ed out on my bunk. I knew he felt 
sheepish and humiliated. It was a 
long time before he spoke. 

“Nice performance I turned in,” 
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he said, apologetically. “They ought 
to put me away.” 

“What got into you, Mort?” 

He told me then in a brief, 
ashamed sort of way. High places. 
They bothered him. They terrified 
him. He used to be a steeplejack. 
He had a fall. He roared down 
through space. He might have been 
right if he had gone back up again 
straightaway afterwards. But he 
couldn’t do that. He was too smash- 
ed about. They fought for his life 
in a hospital, and when he came 
out it was too late. The fear was 
with him like another organ in his 
body. It was a curse, he said, be- 
cause it limited his jobs. And there 
was a lot of hoot to be made in 
the ones he couldn’t take on. In 
other ways it was like a disability, 
a drag on him socially. 

“But, Mort, listen — isn’t that what 
they call a phobia? Can't you be 
treated for that sort of thing and 
get rid of it?” 


“It’s been with me ten years,” 
Morton said. “And I can’t get rid 
of it.” 

“If it was that bad why didn't 
you tell me? Somebody else could 
have fixed that roof.” 

“No. I face it now and then. I 
try. I want to see if I can manage 
it. But it never works out.” He 
paused. “I shouldn’t try it though, 
not if I want to live.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
“It’s not just a phobia,” Morton 
said. “I’ve been warned. I got it 
in that hospital. It wasn’t a dream, 
a nightmare, a premonition or any- 
thing like that. It was straightout 
foreknowledge." 

“You mean — ?” 

“I mean I know how I’m going to 
die. I’m going to be killed in a 
fall. That’s why I avoid high places, 
and the occasions of danger. Why 
I don’t give the circumstances a 
chance. Wouldn’t you?” 

“You bet. It’s better later than 



sooner. But how can you be sure 
it’s not just imagination . . . ?” 

“I’m sure," Morton said. 

“Hell, fancy being haunted by a 
thing like that.” 

I heard him chuckle: “I’m per- 
fectly all right so long as I’m on 
the ground.” 

When they heard this the boys 
seemed to have even more time for 
Morton. Whether it was out of 
sympathy or pity I don’t know, but 
if it was they never embarrassed 
him by showing it. And he respond- 
ed to the warm friendliness and 
even came out of his shell a bit 
more. One Saturday afternoon when 
we were off to Rotorua for a bit 
of a bust he reckoned he’d like to 
be in it. And that was something 
with Morton. He hadn't left the 
camp for three or four months. 

We did the town, drinking and 
yarning and playing snooker and 
those that wanted to chased the 
skirts. There was a girl I knew in 
a boarding house; quarter-Maori 
who’d smack your dial if you so 
much as breathed bad air her way. 
Her old man had been a great 
mate of mine. We picked her up, 
Morton and I. after she finished 
work that evening and the three 
of us went to the pictures and 
squatted in a restaurant afterwards. 
She’d had a college education, and 
Morton seemed to enjoy talking to 
her. 

He began to change quite a bit; 
got away from the books and 
listened more to the camp con- 
versation. 

One Sunday when Baby Condon 
wanted to know who was going to 
join him in a pig hunt, Morton 
put his hand up. It was a surprise. 
He had never came along with us 
before; always knocked me back 
when I asked him. 

Well, I’m coming to it now. 

There’s not much to tell about 


the pig hunt. We had a turn in with 
an old boar in the morning and 
bailed up a sow that got away in 
the afternoon. We thought of making 
back when Baby’s pig dogs got on 
the scent again, and, barking ex- 
citedly, beat off through the bush. 

“Come on!” yelled Baby. "This is 
it for sure. We won’t go back empty- 
handed.” 

We charged after the dogs, blun- 
dering, picking and forcing our way 
through the thick vines and creep- 
ers The sound of the dogs changed. 
They began to yap hysterically. We 
knew they had the pig bailed. We 
pushed on as hard as we could in 
their direction. 

Suddenly, Morton who was ahead 
of me and to the right gave the 
most chilling, inhuman scream I’ve- 
ever heard and plunged out of 
sight. The sound seemed to cut off 
suddenly as though he had been, 
guillotined, but as Condon and I 
raced to the spot we could hear it 
echoing and dying away a great 
distance below. 

We drew up short before a 
treacherous, gaping fissure, a ragged 
hole in the trampled fern. 

“God, Baby, it’s a crack!” 

They were about there in that 
country— Mamuku cracks, they call- 
ed them— great gashes like parted 
lips, leftovers from some terrific up- 
heaval in the past. Drop a stone into 
that pitchy blackness and you could 
hear it bumping and tumbling until 
you couldn't hear it any more. You 
never heard it hit bottom. It might 
have been a mile deep, that chimney, 
two miles, three. Nobody could say. 

Condon's face was like a plaster 
cast. I was shaken and sick. Think 
of it. I can’t forget it. This man 
who feared heights fell in the end 
from a height that was incalculable. 
He fell off the very ground when 
all the time he thought it was the 
safest place in the world to be. 
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CAVALCADE 

HOME OF THE MONTH 



'"|"'HIS plan, designed for an outer 
suburb or country town, fits on 
a block that foils off to the rear 
and to the side and gets the sun 
(and perhaps a view) from the side. 
All rooms except the bath face this 
side with large glass areas most of 
which ore fixed. French doors and 
fixed wooden louvres underneath 
with movable shutters provide the 
ventilation. 

Main entrance to the house is 
through cor port on street side. 
There is a large living-dining room 
appearing even larger because the 
partition towards the kitchen is only 
six feet high. Bedrooms are reason- 
ably large and wardrobes as well 
as walk-in linen press are built-in. 
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Bath and separate toilet are near 
bedrooms. If indoor sanitation is not 
possible the area may be used for 
a store room. 

The fall in the ground has been 
utilised for a combined laundry and 
playroom at the lower floor level. 

Construction of the house is 
weatherboard on stone or brick 
foundations and the same material 
is used for the fireplace wall. The 
simple skillion roof is ideal for 
catching rainwater and is covered 
with asbestos cement. The terrace 
consists of wooden planks. 

Ground floor area without car port 
I 1 50 sq. ft.; basement area 270 








LOWER FLOOR PLAN 
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SOME HIDE 

The first circus elephant in Am- 
erica, named Old Bet, arrived in 
the country in 1815 and was brought 
by Hachaliah Bailey of Somers, New 
York. After exhibiting her for 
several seasons in barns of neigh- 
bouring villages, Bailey leased the 
elephant to a friend, Nathan Howes, 
who made her the star of the first 
travelling circus, under canvas in 
U.S.A. In 1827, while the show was 
in a Connecticut village, Old Bet 
was shot and killed by religious 
fanatics who thought she might be a 
reincarnation of the behemoth de- 
scribed in the Book of Job. Bailey 
buried Old Bet in Somers and her 
grave and memorial statue became 
shrines which have been visited by 
a countless number of circus em- 
ployees and fans. 

APPRECIATION 

In Rosiclare, Illinois, members of 
the City Council were amazed when 
a taxpayer stood up at a council 
meeting and congratulated the mem- 
bers for installing new street signs. 
It marked the first time on record 
that anyone had praised the 
council. 

GRUESOME 

During the reign of Elizabeth I, 
the three daughters of Sir Henry 
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Griffith inherited the ancient estate, 
Burton Agnes Hall, in tire east riding 
of Yorkshire. The youngest of the 
sisters was passionately fond of the 
Hall. Soon after taking up residence, 
the younger sister, Ann, went visit- 
ing. On the way she was attacked 
by tramps, who stole a ring from 
her and left her unconscious. Ann 
was found, carried to the Hall, 
where she died five days later. Be- 
bore she died she made a gruesome 
request; she wanted her head 
severed from her body and pre- 
served within the walls of the HaU. 
She further stipulated that it was 
never to be removed. "Make this, 
my last wish, known to any who 
may come into ownership,” she said, 
"and let those future generations 
know that if my' desire be not ful- 
filled, my spirit shall render the 
house unihabitable for human 
beings.” 

TESTAMENT 

During the 14 centuries in which 
the New Testament was copied by 
hand, so many alterations were 
made by the copyists, in order to 
soften harsh sayings and strengthen 
indecisive statements, that there are 
approximately 150,000 variations in 
the extant manuscripts of this part 
of the Bible. 



DEOPLE shook their heads over 
the doing of a strange boy who 
lived in the little Italian town of 
Scandiano during the 1730’s. An 
absorbed, studious little fellow, he 
recited Greek verses by the hour 
as he played. Before he was five, 
he deserted the mud pie-making of 
his playmates to conduct what seem- 
ed senseless experiments with 
beetles, bugs, flies and worms. 

Today, Lazzaro Spallanzani, this 
once “queer" child of Scandiano, is 
renowned as one of the pioneers of 
modern science. A bold, persistent 
and enquiring genius, he did much 
to rid the world of- superstition and 
ignorance by opening the paths of 
scientific research. 

Spallanzani became one of the 
first men to take up the study of the 


mysterious new world found nearly 
half a century before by an im- 
mortal Dutch janitor named Antony 
Leeuwenhoek. It was a world 
peopled by thousands of different 
kinds of tiny beings no one had 
seen before. Invisible to the naked 
eye, they were yet able to wipe 
out whole races of men. They were 
. the silent assassins we now call 
microbes. 

Spellanzani’s work is not so out- 
standing for what he discovered and 
established. He is remembered more 
for his passion for finding out the 
truth and refusing to accept any- 
thing until it had been proven by 
experimentation. Spallanzani was 
one of the most important founda- 
tion layers, not only of the facts, 
but of the ideals of modem science. 
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Born in Scandiano in 1729, Laz- 
zaro Spallanzani was the son of a 
lawyer. He had an aversion to the 
law and resisted family attempts to 
apprentice him to it. Instead, he 
spent hours of each day studying 
the heavens and Ore stars— and 
lecturing his schoolmates on his 
findings. 

All Lazzaro’s spare time was spent 
ui the outdoors. He liked to skip 
flat stones across the surface of a 
pond and work out why they did 
not sink. When he wandered in the 
nearby woods he found foaming 
natural fountains. All the people he 
asked about them repeated a local 
legend. 

He was told that the water flowed 
from the tears of sad and beautiful 
maidens deserted and left to die in 
the woods. Lazzaro listened politely. 
He made a mental promise to him- 
self that one day he would fin'* the 
real explanation of the fountains. 

Lazzaro went to the University of 
Reggio, with science as his desig- 
nated career. Spallanzani threw 
himself into the study of mathe- 
matics and logic. He translated 
Homer and wrote a paper on the 
mechanics of skipping stones over 
water and another on the sources of 
natural fountains. He was ordained 
a priest of the Catholic Church and 
appointed a professor at the Uni- 
versity. 

With the university faculties, 
Lazzaro Spallanzani was enabled to 
begin researches to solve the ques- 
tions his inquiring mind continually 
posed. 

One of the most widespread fal- 
lacies of the day was the belief 
that living things could arise spon- 
taneously by some dark and mys- 
terious process. 

People believed the evidence of 
their eyes. They saw a swarm of 
bees supposedly develop in the body 
of a dead bullock. They saw maggots 
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and flies emerge from putrid meat. 
They saw swarms of mice devour a 
field of wheat. Nothing could con- 
vince them that such teeming 
creatures had enjoyed the advan- 
tages of legitimate parenthood. 

Even an educated man, like the 
English naturalist, Ross, could dog- 
matically announce: "To question 
that beetles and wasps were gener- 
ated in cow dung is to question 
reason, sense and experience.” 

The clear, logical mind of Laz- 
zaro Spallanzani could not accept 
this superstition of spontaneous de- 
velopment of life. But, unlike others 
of simUar view, he did not waste 
his energy in futUe argument. In- 
stead, in his university laboratory, 
Spallanzani procured two jars. In 
both he put a piece of fresh meat. 
One jar he left open. The other 
he covered with cloth. 

Before his eyes, flies appeared and 
alighted on the meat in the open 
jar. Soon maggots and eventually 
new flies appeared in their wake. In 
the covered jar there were no 
maggots and no flies "spontaneously- 
developed”. 

By that simple means did Spal- 
lanzani, and his inquiring mind, de- 
molish a legend that had been 
widely accepted for 1000 years. 

From flies, Spallanzani turned to 
the tiny microbes discovered by 
Antony Leeuwenhoek. People now 
admitted that, although flies might 
come from eggs left by their 
mothers, as Spallanzani had proved, 
the little, invisible animals of the 
Dutch scientist could develop by 
themselves. 

In England, a scientist ' named 
Needham conducted. an experiment 
which seemed to prove this. He 
placed hot mutton gravy in a bottle 
and corked it up so that nothing 
could get in. To kill any microbes 
or eggs that might have been in 
the bottle, he heated it in hot ashes. 


I Some days later, Needham un- 
corked the bottle. The gravy, when 
Examined through a lens, was 
[swarming with microbes. Needham 
: of his findings to the Royal 
■ Society, which promptly made him 
l fellow. "It is a momentous dis- 
J covery," Needham claimed boast- 
[ fully. “These little animals can only 
have come from the juice of the 
gravy. This proves that life can 
spontaneously from dead 

stuff.” 

'Stuff and nonsense,” snorted 
Spallanzani in Reggio, when he 
heard of Needham's experiment. "He 
didn’t heat the bottle long enough 
cork it tight enough.” 
Spallanzani proceeded to prove 
his point with a number of flasks of 
[ mutton gravy. He heated the necks 
of half of the flasks until the glass 
melted and closed over the opening. 
The other half he plugged with 
corks. With all the flasks sealed, he 
dumped them in cauldrons of boil- 
ing water. Some he removed after 
few minutes. Others he kept boil- 
ing for an hour. 


The flasks were all left for several 
days. Then Spallanzani examined 
their contents under a lens. Those 
which had been sealed with glass 
and boiled for an hour showed no 
trace of a living microbe. Those that 
had been boiled only for minutes 
showed some small living organisms. 
It was a different story with the 
flasks merely corked. Even those 
that had been boiled for an hour 
“were like lakes in which swam 
fishes of all sizes, from whales to 
minnows”. 

Excitedly he set down his findings 
in a paper and despatched it to the 
learned societies in half a dozen 
European capitals. 

“Needham’s a fool,” proclaimed 
the fiery Italian. “Life only comes 
from life. Every living thing has 
to have a parent — even Leeuwen- 


hoek’s little animals. Seal the flasks 
so that nothing can get in. Heat 
them long enough so that even the 
toughest microbes will be killed. 
Then you’ll never find any living 
thing in the fluid if you keep it 
till doomsday.” 

Spallanzani’s argument was irre- 
futable. Needham retired from the 
fray. 

His place was taken by the 
famed French naturalist, Count 
Buffon. He announced a new — and 
just as fallacious— theory of life, 
which he called the “Vegetative 
Force”. 

Openly he attacked Spallanzani— 
but with words, not experimental 
findings. 

"Your experiment does not hold 
water,” he claimed, "because you 
heated the flasks for an hour. That 
fierce heat weakens and so damages 
the Vegatative Force that it can no 
longer make little animals.” 

Spallanzani brewed some gravy 
and soup to put in flasks. The flasks 
were plugged with corks— which 
Buffon said was enough— and boiled 
for varying periods. When later ex- 
amined, it was found that those 
that had been boiled 'for hours often 
contained more microbes swimming 
about than the ones that had only 
been heated for minutes. 

As a diversion from his microbe 
research, Lazzaro Spallanzani turned 
to other fields— the digestion of food 
in the human stomach, how blind 
bats keep from bumping into each 
other, and the mating habits of 
frogs and toads. 

In the universities and learned 
societies of Europe, Spallanzani, by 
his ceaseless experimentation and 
widespread research, was recognised 
as the foremost scientist of the day. 
Maria Theresa of Austria gave 
him the highly lucrative appoint- 
ment of Professor of Natural History 
at the University of Pavia and 
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Curator of the Natural History 
Museum of that city. 

When he arrived at Pavia, the 
museum was empty. Spallanzani 
sent to the four corners of the 
world for the most astounding array 
of specimens then collected. He 
climbed- dangerous mountains for 
alpine flora, dug holes for minerals 
and precious ores, ranged the 
Mediterranean for hammerhead 
sharks and collected almost every 
known bird in Europe. 

In the intervals between this furi- 
ous activity, he pushed on with his 
own laboratory work. He.made more 
soup and bred more microbes. It 
became an obsession with him. He 
blew tobacco smoke at them and 
saw their almost human irritation. 
He electrocuted them, poisoned 
them, cooked them, swallowed them, 
coloured them and tried to suffocate 
them. 

Lazzaro Spallanzani grew old. He 
decided he should see more of the 
world before he died. The new Em- 
peror of Austria, Joseph II, granted 
him leave of absence and finance 
for an extended tour. 

Spallanzani dug for the ruins of 
ancient Troy. In the Mediterranean 
he was shipwrecked and risked his 
life to save 2000 bottles of specimens 
he had collected from various 
islands. It Turkey he was feted by 
the Sultan. 

Back at Pavia, he continued his 
microbe hunting. There was still one 
aspect of the lives of the ‘little 
animals” to be definitely settled. 
This was how they multiplied. Other 
scientists had been at work on the 
problem. In Geneva a young Swiss 
named de Saussure deduced that 
microbes do not breed like animals, 
but a mibrobe dividing into two 
parts became two new microbes. 


An Englishman named Ellis 
scoffed at de Saussure’s assumption. 

It was left to the veteran micro- 
biologist, Lazzaro Spallanzani, to 
settle the two theories in the only ! 
way possible-factual experimenta- 
tion. 

With infinite patience, and after 
endless attempts, he managed to 
steer a single microbe into a drop 
of pure distilled water. 

"I’ve done it!" cried the old man 
in triumph. “No one’s ever done 
this before. I’ve got one microbe 
all by himself. Now nothing can 
bump him. Now we’ll see if he 
can turn into two new ones.” 

As every schoolboy now knows, 
that was inevitable. Before Spal- 
lanzani's wondering eyes, the tiny, 
rod-like microbe began to grow 
thinner and thinner in the middle. 
When it was held together only by 
a gossamer, spider-web thread, the 
two ends began to wriggle with the 
energy of jitterbug dancers. Sud- 
denly they jerked apart and floated 
away as two complete new microbes. 

This proof that de Saussure’s in- 
spired and now classic guess was 
a correct explanation of microbe 
“breeding”, and that the “little 
animals" never know marriage, was 
Spallanzani’s last contribution to the 
march of science. 

A few weeks later, in 1799, the 
pioneer researcher collapsed in his 
laboratory with apoplexy. Within 
three days he was dead. 

His final words, as death in- 
exorably closed his eyelids for the 
last time, were typical of his 
scientific ideals and ceaseless search 
for truth. 

“I know my bladder is diseased," 
he gasped to the attending physician. 
“Have it out after I go. Maybe 
you’ll learn something new.” 
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GLOVES OFF 
IN COURT 

RAY MITCHELL 

It was just another fight in Madison 
Square Garden, but the decision 
was finalised in a court of law. 

'T’HE last punch had been thrown, 
■ 1 the bell had rung and the judges’ 
and referee’s score cards had been 
collected. The announcer came to 
ring centre and announced over the 
microphone: “Judge Charlie Shortell 
awards seven round to Billy Graham 
and three to Joe GiardeUo; Judge 
j AgneUo has awarded six rounds to 
Giardello, four to Graham; referee 
Ray Miner has awarded five rounds 
| to GiardeUo, four to Graham and 
one even. The winner, on a split 
decision — Joe GiardeUo.” 


Immediately Madison Square Gar- 
den was in uproar. To the majority 
it appeared that Graham had won 
the fight. It appeared so, too, to 
the Commissioner of the New York 
Athletic Commission, Robert 
Christenberry, who promptly an- 
nounced that the decision was “sub- 
ject to review”. 

Christenberry caUed for the 
judges’ and referee’s scorecards and 
he studied them. Without Agnello's 
knowledge, he altered that official’s 
card, thus giving the fight to 
Graham. Thus did he bring that 
fight, which, although between 
world rated fighters, was not worthy 
of world notice, right to the fore- 
front of world boxing. Not only 
that, but he was hauled into court, 
because the New York Commission 
rules state that only on evidence 
of fraud or evidence that the points 
total had been added incorrectly, is 
the Boxing Commissioner justified 
in forcing a review and a new 
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verdict. And Agnello’s card was not 
added incorrectly, nor was there 
ever a suggestion of fraud. It was 
just that Christenberry did not agree 
with the judge’s summing up of the 
fourth and last rounds. He said 
Agnello had not scored those rounds 
according to the rules of boxing. 

Some weeks later GiardieUo was 
m court as plaintiff and he won his 
case when Justice Bernard Botein 
ruled that Robert Christenberry was 
out of order in altering the card 
of Judge Agnello. 

The fight took place on December 
19, 1952, and compilers of record 
books left blank spaces opposite the 
names of Graham and Giardello 
when it came to recording the result 
of the fight. 

In the interim between the fight 
and the court case, much copy was 
written about Christenberry’s action. 
The consensus was that he had 
erred. Boxing writers quoted the 
rule applying to decisions and all 
awaited the coming of the court 
case. If the verdict were to stand 


as Christenberry had made it, then 
there was no need for judges to be 
appointed to score for fights. After 
all, all judges in America are 
licensed and have to know their 
job. If Christenberry did not have 
sufficient faith in judges, then those 
officials became so much excess 
baggage. 

Justice Botein ruled that the New 
York Commission had no power to 
change official scorecards, except in 
cases already stated. In an 11-page 
report, he stated that the New York 
Commission had no power to alter 
laws; their duty was to police 
them. 

He pointed out that split de- 
cisions are not unusual and that 
the difference of opinion among 
officials never caused riots or loss 
of confidence in those officials. 
‘‘Their judgment,” he added, “re- 
flects not only their perceptions and 
experience, but is invariably col- 
oured by their own sense of boxing 
values.” 

Scoring is not a routine process 
in boxing. Points are given for 
many things in boxing, for attack 
and defence, for blows landing with 
the knuckle part of the glove on 
the target with sufficient force to 
offset the opponent. In cricket, runs 
are scored; in football, tries and 
goals are scored. So it is with 
all games and sports. Races are 
won by the first to breast the tape. 
Tennis matches are won by the 
first to score definite points. But in 
boxing, aside from a knockout 
nothing is definite. Certainly points 
are scored for various actions, but 
good judges see different actions 
from different parts of the ringside 
and judges of equal ability do not 
always score the same amount of 
points while watching the fight from 
the same area. It is not the fault 
of the judges; it is rather the in- 
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PhtAogratJi by 

NOCI. HICKEY 


definite routine of scoring in boxing 
as compared with other sports. 

As Justice Botein wrote in his 
finding: “Damaging effect of blows, 
aggressiveness, defensive work, ring 
generalship and sportsmanlike 
actions receive points. At best these 
general standards furnish no chart 
for a mathematical ticking off of 
points.” 

In the Giardello-Graham fight, the 
Commissioner had not altered the 
card of referee Ray Miller, who 
had also voted for Giardello, Justice 
Botein pointed out. But Agnello’s 
card was altered because, according 
to Robert Christenberry, "he had 
failed to follow the standards set 
forth in the boxing rules.” 

"This,” said Botein, “becomes so 
vague as to be meaningless.” 
There were some who said the 
taking to court of a matter of a 
mere decision was trivial. But the 
Justice himself answered that one 
very well. Boxing is a very im- 
portant sport, one which, in most 
countries of the world, is con- 
trolled by Boxing Boards, or Com- 
missions and unders these Boards 
or Commissions, everyone con- 
nected with boxing must hold 
licences. Every boxer, manager, 
trainer, judge, referee, second, an- 
nouncer, usher, ticket-taker, box- 
office employee hold licences to 
ply their wares. Each must be 
qualified in his own sphere to do 
the job he is given; no incapable 
man can manage or second a fighter 
or do any other duty in boxing in 
any country where there is a boxing 
commission. 

Boxing is a highly competitive 
snort in which the most colourful 
fighters earn the most money, be- 
cause they have the drawing power. 

To remain on ton a fighter must 
have as many victories as possible, 
as a decision against him could lose 
him lucrative contests. 
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No fight promoter sees every fight; 
“° fight fan sees every fight, and 
the cold hard figures in the record 
books just show that one fighter lost 
to another. The record books do 
not show a split decision, or a bad 
verdict. They do not show the cir- 
cumstances in which a fighter was 
beaten. Perhaps you read where a 
fighter was knocked out by another. 
But the record books do not show 
that maybe the fighter who was 
knocked out was leading on points 
at the time and maybe got a little 
careless. Or maybe he suffered a 
cut eye or a damaged hand or 
some other injury and so was unable 
to complete the scheduled journey 
thus having “K.O.d By” against his 
name— knocked out by an inferior 
fighter. 

Sometimes you will see where a 
fighter has lost a points decision 
to another. The record book does 
not reveal that maybe the beaten 
fighter was not at his best that 
night. Maybe he was a little off 
colour; maybe he hurt his hand 
and could not punch with his full 

But, even if a fighter is on top 
form, he does not always win; 
usually there is someone who will 
beat him. He takes that chance. But 
when he wins a fight and has the 
verdict given against him, it is 
tough, and he may lose matches be- 
cause of that. 

In the case of the Giardello- 
Graham fight, Giardello made sure 
the circumstances would be known. 
Even if he had lost the case, the 
publicity would have ensured 
further fights in many places. But 
he knew he would win it. 

Although points are scored for 
similar actions in most rings of 
the world, the methods of arriving 
at the winner differ in many places. 
Note that the Giardello-Graham 
fight verdict was given on the num- 



He ousted the gangster element from 
New York boxing. Not that gang- 
sters frequent boxing and are tied 
in with it as we are led to believe 
by Hollywood, but there was a 
gangster element, though small, in 
New York boxing. Christenberry 
weeded out the rot, by taking away 
licences and policing the sport. The 
National Boxing Association of 
America, a group formed of Boxing 
Commissions in some 46 States of 
America, could well follow suit. 

Christenberry earned the respect 
of all good, clean, sports-loving 
people and he earned the awe of 
the wrong-doers. But, in the case 
of Giardello and Graham, he over- 
stepped the mark. He was brought 
back to earth; his true position was 
shown. 

Perhaps it is as well that the 
affair happened, because everyone 
in New York found out exactly 
where he stood. But, for those who 
say a Boxing Commission is not 
necessary, the Giardello-Graham 
case is not so much in their favour 
as it would appear at first sight. In 
a non-Commission country, if such 
a case should occur, the wronged 
party would be unable to appeal 
to a court of law in an appeal 
against a verdict, because the pro- 
moter employs the referee, who 
gives the verdict in Australia. In 
Commission-controlled countries, the 
promoter does not employ the 
referee; that official is appointed by 
the Commission. 

Such a case has never happened 
in Australia, but who knows what 
could happen in the future. 

And what of Joe Giardello and 
Billy Graham now? At the time of 
writing, Joe is the number two 
middleweight contender and Billy 
is the number two velter con- 
tender. 
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FIVE TERRIBLE 

Captain Best’s psychology misfired 
and a mutiny took place on his 
ship. Nor was that the end of it. 


TOUGHIES 

GUS SORENSEN 



QAPTAIN GEORGE BEST wasn’t 
a particularly hard man to get 
on with. In fact, when it came to 
dicipline with the crew he was for 
the most part very lax. This in 
itself 1 should have been a normal 
factor to establish popularity with 
any seafaring man and you would 
think that Best’s easing of rigidity 
once on the high seas would have 
gained him enough notoriety to have 
seamen clamouring to sail under 
him. 

But it was not so. There was one 
single thing that made him hated, 
especially with the crew of the 
barque, Caswell. The captain carried 
a revolver. It wasn’t so much the 
fact that the crew were aware that 


their captain had a weapon on his 
person, it was the way he displayed 
it that sickened them. 

Best’s character was a mixture 
of bravado and cowardice, with the 
latter predominating. He thought the 
easiest way to show the men that 
he didn’t want any nonsense was 
to let the revolver be seen and he 
wandered about the vessel with it 
bulging his back pocket and the 
butt protruding 

The captain reasoned that the 
prominently placed gun was good 
psychology. It denoted from the 
start who was boss; it spoke all 
languages and was far superior to 
any tongue-lacing. 

But when the Caswell left Glas- 
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I now for Buenos Aires towards the 
end of 1875, any ideas that Best had 
I about the revolver curling the crew 
I up with fear went wide of the mark. 

I There was smooth sailing right 
I feough, the men carried out their 
I particular duties but they formed 
I lip outstanding friendship for their 
I piaster. If anything, his behaviour 
^Rnnoyed them so much that when 
I the barque reached Buenos Aires 
I >they lost no time leaving her. 

However, Captain Best was not 
I entirely deserted. Those who re- 

■ Rnained with him were the first 
I and second mate, the steward, two 
^Hyouthful apprentices and the car- 
I Spenter. On fresh articles were 
■■James Dunne, an Englishman and 
■■James Carrick a Scotsman, two 
^■Sicilian brothers, Gaspar and Guis- 
I ‘ eppe Pistoria, three Greeks, Christos 
I and Nicholas Sambo and Big 
^BSeorge. The cook, who shared the 
■■Same feeling as the disgusted party, 

I also left the Caswell at Buenos 
I f Aires but had also been replaced. 

The Caswell, after unloading 
■■general cargo at Buenos Aires, left 

I for the Chilean port of Antofagasta. 

■ Everything was going all right until 

■ one mealtime when one of the 
^K'crew picked up his pallate of food 

■ and dashed it to the floor. This 
action broke the ice for further 

M demonstrations about the poor meals 

II the cook was serving. Best heard 
Kof this, and, whipping out his re- 
^■vlver, reminded them that he was 
|l in charge of the ship and they could 
^■finish up in irons with a diet of 

■ bread and water. 

■ The cook, anticipating the worst, 
V was pleased when the barque reach- 
M ed Antofagasta. He packed up his 

I f knives and aprons and deserted. 

■ The Caswell took on a load of 

II nitrates for Queenstown, and when 
II she sailed on January 1, 1876, she 
II was without a cook. Big George 
II staggered on to the vessel in no 


condition for duty. He tumbled into 
his bunk to sleep it off. That night 
he was still in a drunken stupor 
and failed to report for his watch. 
Best hammered on his cabin and 
getting no response pushed the door 
open. 

“On your feet, man,” the captain 
rapped. 

But all Best got from the 
molasses-black cabin was a flood of 
oaths and drunken growls. He stood 
motionless for seconds indecisive, 
then slamming the door walked 
away. 

That incident showed up the 
weakling in the captain and his 
failure to enforce his order to the 
Greek brought about fatal conse- 
quences. It was the lead to mutiny. 

Four days out from the Chilean 
port Captain Best was making his 
rounds . of the ship. He seemed 
satisfied that everything was pro- 
gressing favourably and he stopped 
where Big George was working on 
the main starboard rigging. He told 
the Greek that he wanted a good 
job done and gave him a few 
pointers on how to go about it. 

Big George was not impressed, In- 
stead he snarled and said: "Too 
many orders on ship. Me know 
job." 

Then he jumped to the deck and 
killed Best with a knife. 

The mate, William Wilson, who 
was working forward, heard the 
cries and raced to see what was 
the matter. He only got as far as 
the galley. His progress was baulked 
by Christos and Nicholas who 
knifed him to death. 

Still thirsting for blood the 
mutineers dashed around the Cas- 
well looking for McLean, the second 
mate, and Griffiths the steward. The 
Greeks killed them. 

The four murdered men were 
tossed overboard and the Greeks 
rounded up Ferguson and McDonald 
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the two apprentices, MacGregor, the 
carpenter and Dunne and Carrick. 
These five, unarmed, could do noth- 
ing but obey the order to kneel on 
the deck and pledge their allegiance 
to the mutineers. Then the decks 
were scrubbed, the ship’s name 
obliterated and the party feasted on 
the best the galley could offer and 
helped themselves to whatever took 
their fancy in the cabins. 

The mutineers, although now in 
charge of the Caswell, had various 
ideas about what was to be done 
with her and how they could exe- 
cute their escape. But whatever 
happened, the five realised that 
nothing could be done successfully 
while the British crew were alive. 
But for the time being they were 
necessary as none of the mutineers 
knew the first thing about naviga- 
tion. So until the opportune time 
they were to be unmolested. 

The navigation was taken over by 
Carrick. In the meantime, the Pis- 
torias adopted a friendly manner 
towards the British crew and told 
them of the plot to get rid of them. 
The Greeks were going to makd sure 
they were not brought to justice. 
The Italian's claimed they refused 
to.be a party to any further mur- 
ders and were now penitent. 

Later it became known to Carrick 
and his shipmates that the Caswell 
was to finish up in Greece when 
Big George imagined she would 
bring a fancy price along with the 
shipment of nitrates. But first she 
was to go to the mouth of the 
River Plate where the Pistorias 
were to leave her. 

It was the end of February when 
the Caswell reached Cape San 
Antonio, the south entrance of the 
River Plate. About ten miles from 
the Cape, Gaspar and Guiseppe 
Pistoria made preparations to leave 
in a lifeboat. 

One night Big George and 
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Nicholas, with murder their in- 
tention, tried to enter the 'midship 
house where MacGregor was sleep- 
ing. They were out of luck because 
the carpenter had secured his door 
and fastened the ports. On another 
occasion Big George sneaked t 
fo’c'sle with intentions of getting] 
rid of Dunne. The Greek was 
prised to find one of the apprentices 
in the cabin and he left in a hurry, | 

It was obvious to Carrick and 
his mates that the pressure 
now on, the Greeks were getting 
desperate and it wouldn’t be long 
before the five would be sharing 
a similar grave as their captain and' 
the other three. It was also clear 
that Dunne and MacGregor would 
be the first to go because Carrick 
would still have to navigate and 
he would need one of the ap- 
prentices to assist him. 

While the revengeful pitch was 
constantly . mounting with the 
Greeks it wasn’t exactly dormant 
with the British either. The latter 
had a discussion and agreed that 
the best thing to do was to beat 
the Greeks to the blow. 

Their plan was for Carrick, Mc- 
Donald and MacGregor to creep up 
on Big George while he was e 
poop and strike him down. Once he 
was quietened the atack was to be 
continued on Christos and Nicholas 
who would be in their bunks. 

The next night — at two bells of 
the middle watch — the three men 
moved quietly towards the poop. 
MacGregor carried an axe, Carrick 
an adze and McDonald a hammer. 

Big George spotted them. He left 
the poop and raced along the deck 
waving his pistol. But MacGregor 
scored first. 

The plan was operating without 
a hitch. Nicholas and Christos were 
trapped in their cabin. Nicholas 
in desperation snatched up his re- 
volver and fired twice. Both shots 


went wide and he was killed. 
Ihristos appealed to his attackers 
was spared. With Christos in 
, the British were once again 
in control. 

I Carrick could have taken her 
back to the River Plate but de- 
cided to set the course for Queens- 
[ i, their original destination. The 
[Caswell reached the Irish coast on 
Jlay 10. From there she was 
[escorted into Queenstown by a 
3ritish gunboat. 

On July 27, of the same year, 
;Christos Sambo was brought to trial 
t Cork. 

/as found guilty, sentenced to 


death and hanged in August. 

Nearly three years had drifted by 
and the two Sicilians had not been 
apprehended. Then in the early 
months of 1879, Guiseppe Pistoria 
was recognised in Montevideo and 
arrested. In an effort to screen his 
real identity he was using the name 
Francisco Maschara. Carrick iden- 
tified him as Pistoria and he was 
taken to Cork for trial. He was 
sentenced to death and was exe- 
cuted. 

Gaspar Pistoria was still free. But 
whether he knew it or not, the 
score for justice was even and the 
hunt for him was abandoned. 
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rry I brought up the matter of your bill yesterday.” 
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BAYOU VENGEANCE 



pOR several days now, old Prosper 
Mouton had been sitting on the 
steps of his little cabin, staring 
moodily at the sluggish waters of 
Bayou Picot. His Cajun neighbours 
watched uneasily, wondering. 

“He hatches something, that old 
one,” said Armand Grautin, the un- 
official mayor of Bruyere. "Another 
scheme inspired by the devil to 
make paupers of us all. Remember 
how he tried to borrow our money 
to build a moss gin before the cor- 
poration built theirs?” 

“And his plan to pool our trapping 
lands to fight the syndicate," safd 
Madame Pompineau. "Quet stupid- 
ite! Prosper reads too many books. 
It is unhealthy." 
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The next afternoon his neigh- 
bours stopped wondering and began 
laughing. Prosper had lounged 
around Andre Marcantel's general 
store for quite a while before re- 
marking sadly, “I am well past 
seventy now. I am too old to fish, 
too old to hunt. There is nothing 
left for me to do but write my 
autobiography — the history of my 
life.” 

Someone asked, “But Prosper, 
how you make a living, he in?" 

Prosper did not remind them that 
his old age would now be secure 
if they had trusted him more and 
outsiders less — or if his son had 
not died so mysteriously with a 
knife hole in his back. 


I 
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He shrugged. "My needs are 
simple, mtm ami. A little food and 
tobacco, a little clothing. I have 
my house and my books. Heaven 
will surely provide for the least, 
of its creatures.” 

Frequently thereafter, t r a p- 
pers who paddled in their pirogues 
along the bayou reported seeing 
Prosper, sitting at a book-laden 
table under the live oak tree in 
his side yard, writing busily, 
scarcely taking time to wave to 
them as they passed. Every week 
or ten days, he would walk from 
his home on the outskirts of Bru- 
yere to the post office and there 
deposit in the mail a bulky, sealed 
envelope addressed to a Lafayette 
attorney. 

"For safekeeping until I get it 
all finished,” he explained at the 
store one day. “I do not want my 
manuscript ’stolen." 

Many jokes were made about 
that, after Pierre had left. Tonn- 
erre de Die u, who would want to 
steal the story of such a dull life? 

Several weeks passed and Pros- 
per began to lose weight notice- 
ably. 

"He is hungry, that old one,” 
somebody remarked. “Heaven is 
not providing, after all. Who eats 
must sweat, and how does one 
sweat, sitting in the shade of a 
tree writing the story of one’s life, 
hein?” 

Pere Francois, the roly-poly old 
priest, passing at that moment, 
overheard. The following Sunday, 
while his congregation squirmed 
in the May heat, he delivered an 
hour-long sermon on the sins of 
the tongue, quoting authorities 
through the centuries from St. Paul 
and St. Augustine to the bishop of 
his own diocese. 

Perhaps it was this that caused 
everyone to fall silent when Pros- 


per entered Marcantel’s store the 
next Saturday to purchase tobacco 
and coffee. 

Their business completed, Mar- 
cantel, with a broad wink at the 
others, asked, “How is the history 
of your life marching these days, 
Prosper?” 

The old Cajun shook his head. 
“My memory is not as good as it 
was,” he replied slowly. “I have 
forgotten a few details, here and 
there. For instance, do you re- 
member many years ago, Andre, 
when you were buying dried Span- 
ish moss and old Black Henry 
accused you of cheating him, say- 
ing your scales were crooked? I 
can’t remember whether you hit 
him with a meat cleaver or a 
cane knife.” 

Andre Marcantel’s face went pale. 
"It was self-defense — everybody 
knew it was self-defense!” 
“Everybody knew about your 
scales, too, Andre.” 

Marcantel swallowed. “I thought 
— we all thought — you were writing 
the story of your life, Prosper.” 
"But I am!" the old Cajun pro- 
tested. “Black Henry died in my 
arms. Can I help it if the story 
of my life necessarily includes 
much history of this community and 
of the people in it?” 

He paused a moment, watching 
the entire group, then went on 
amiably, “Ah, what interesting 
things I have to say about you all! 
Things — mind! — that many of you 
do not even suspect I know! I can 
hardly wait until my book is pub- 
lished and being read everywhere!” 
Smiling genially, he picked up his 
package and left. 

A bomb full of atoms could not 
have exploded in Bruyere with 
greater violence. In no time at all, 
the village seethed with curiosity. 
What was he writing — that old 
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pelican! hein ? Nom de Dieu, he had 
been sitting there under that oak 
tree writing tor weeks. What ter- 
rible things had he been saying 
about them all? 

There were some who felt an 
emotion deeper than curiosity. One 
of these, Jules LeBanc, called on 
Prosper that very evening. 

“There are things,” he said in 
French, "a man likes to forget 
—and have forgotten by others.” 
“A natural human sentiment,” 
Prosper agreed. 

“I am not responsible for what 
will happen to anyone who digs up 
matters I want left buried!” 

“But Jules! Your bootleg whisky 
was the very best in all Louisiana! 
Even the revenue agent who was 
shot admitted that — before he 
died.” 

Jules LeBanc’s face was grim. 
“Nevertheless, you old fool, I de- 
mand that you say nothing— noth- 
ing, do you understand?— about me 
in this book you are writing!” 
Prosper’s voice became very soft. 
"That sounds, mon ami, almost like 
a threat. But surely it can’t be. 
Because, of all people, you should 
find it in your interest to see that 
I live long enough to revise the 
portion of the manuscript my 
lawyer now is keeping for me — 
keeping sealed, unseen, unless I 
die, by anyone but me.” 

LeBranc glared. Prosper con- 
tinued, “I wrote it while I was 
hungry, Jules, and a hungry man 
will often say things which later, 
if his stomach were full, he would 
find it convenient to leave unsaid.” 
Jules LeBanc knew a proposition 
when he heard one. Facile as an 
actor, his attitude changed, became 
one of intense concern. 

"Hungry? But Prosper, my old 
friend, you should have told us. 
We will never forgive ourselves! 
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To think that while we were living 
so well, you — ” He leaned forward. 
“Right at this moment, Chlotilde is 
making court-bouillon— of red 
snapper! How does that sound, 

Prosper smiled his pleasure. 

Jules straightened and moved to 
the door but stopped to add, “It 
may even be that you will soon 
be so busy eating you won’t have 
time to write, hein?” 

“It may even be,” Prosper agreed. 

An hour later, he sat down to 
the* first full meal he had seen 
in weeks. 

It was past midnight when he 
awoke to the sound of a faint 
tapping on his back window. 

“It’s Celeste,” a woman’s voice 
said in answer to his call. “Do be 
quiet, Prosper!” 

He did not go outside. The night 
was black and Celeste seemed ex- 

“I — I had to see you, Prosper! 
For hours I have been lying 
awake, almost frantic. Finally, I 
could stand it no longer. I had 
to come.” 

"You left your husband at home?” 

’Wes. Armand is asleep.” 

■•Well?” 

“ — this book you are writing, 
Prosper — there are certain things 
Armand does not know . . .” 

“About his cornfield, perhaps? 
And a handsome young man from 
Lafayette who, when Armand was 
away, would wait there in the 
evening for — someone?” 

She began sobbing now, quietly, 
her head bent against his window 
sill, her shoulders moving con- 
vulsively. 

‘T have died a million deaths," 
she choked. “If Armand should 
ever learn of it — ” 

“I don't intend that he shall, 
Celeste.” 

She looked up. “Then you won’t 


[ “No, I wiU not write anything 
of it.” 

^Suddenly she was crying again, 
harder than ever, but the tone of 
It was different. “Oh, Prosper, I 
am so relieved! One day I shall 
Bo something for you!’ 

R Prosper smiled. He had been 
gallant enough, he decided. Now 
he would think of himself. 

[ “It has been a long time, Celeste, 
since I tasted a bottle of your 
blackberry wine — the best by far 
in the whole parish. An occasional 
bottle of good wine makes it so 
much easier to forget many things. 
And it wiU help us to celebrate a 
little joke of our own, no?” 

1 In the days that foUowed, gifts 
were many. A baked ham from 


Alexis Tussey (who owned a deck 
of marked cards) , a tureen of 
crawfish bisque from Madame Pom- 
pineau (who secretly practiced 
astrology) , six jars of fig preserves 
from Antoine Toutes (who had 
adopted an orphan who looked 
just like him). 

Pere Francois, observing this 
sudden generosity with some sur- 
prise (and a little suspicion) , 
nevertheless approved. Why, it was 
almost as though the town had 
adopted Prosper! When the old 
priest (who, as everybody knew, 
had led a blameless life) con- 
tributed two dozen eggs, any 
stigma attached to feeding Prosper 
was removed. Gifts poured in. Soon 
Prosper’s little kitchen bulged 
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with food. He had never eaten so 
well. 

Presently it was noticed that he 
no longer wrote. Asked about it 
at Marcantel's store one day, he 
replied, “I find it too uncomfort- 
able, writing on a full stomach.’’ 
Everybody laughed uproariously 
and Marcantel gave him a pair of 
old rubber boots as he left. 

But it was also noticed that Pros- 
per was seen about the village 
more frequently. Observing, his 
neighbours realised. Watching. 
Gathering — nom du chien ! — more 
material to write when he got 
hungry again! 

A sudden wave of rectitude, 
foreign to its character, swept over 
Bruyere. There were no games of 
vingt-et-un, to Saturday night 
dances at which fights could occur. 
Everybody was in his own home, 
in his own bed, by nine o'clock. 
An official curfew could not have 
been more rigidly observed. 

There were rebels, here and 
there. Jean Pitrot, for one. He met 
Prosper beside the bayou one day 
and said in French, "I am not such 
a dupe as the others, Prosper. 
From me you will get no tribute.” 
“Tribute? Those friendly gifts?” 
Jean swore and spat into a clump 
of water hyacinths. “Tribute,” he 
repeated. He was a tall man, 
seamed and hard, more worldly- 
wise than most. “You have every- 
one afraid of you. Except me. I 
laugh!” 

“You were always a great one 
for making jokes, man ami. Though 
X daresay some people— the 
wardens of the Northern Fur 
Company among them— would not 
think you funny.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
Pitrot demanded. 

"A great joke, Jean,” Prosper 
chuckled. “They are probably 
wondering to this day why their 
muskrat traps near Shell Island 
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were always empty.” 

Pitrot’s face was ashen. “I don’t 
know what you're thinking about!" 

“But I do. For one whole morn- 
ing I watched. A masterly joke. 
One of the funniest, believe me, 
Jean.” 

Pitrot leaned forward, menace 
in every line of his face. “Pros- 
per, did you ever hear of black- 
mail?” he asked. 

“Mais, oui. Yet no one— least of 
all, you, Jean— would want me to 
tell in open court, under oath, all 
I have seen.” 

“And libel, have you heard of 
that?” 

“Mais, oui." 

“Print that about me and I’ll 
sue you.” 

“I am an old man, Jean, with 
only a year or two remaining. 
Where I spend them is of no con- 
sequence to me. A gaol is as good 
as anywhere else. A money judg- 
ment, you see, would do you no 
good. I have nothing.” 

“Bah! I am a great fool to be 
arguing with you. No publisher 
would ever print the story of your 
life, libellous or true! I shall tell 
that to everyone at the store, too.” 
“We shall see, Jean, we shall 
see.” 

That night Prosper wrote a letter 
to a book publishing firm. 

Pere Francois visited Prosper 
next day. 

He mounted the ladder steps to 
the high front porch and mopped 
his brow with a damp handker- 
chief. 

"I ha ve come,” the old priest 
said, “to make a speech.” 

“And in time for a cup of 
coffee,” Prosper replied, pouring. 
“Sit down, Pere Francois.” 

■yHE priest sat and accepted the 
drink. “I am in many ways very 
obtuse,” he began. “I do not per- 
ceive truths quickly or easily 


hich very likely is why, at my 
e, I am not a bishop or even 
monsignor. I must look closely 
d listen, and guess. Lately I have 
en doing a great deal of guess- 
?•” 

Prosper said nothing. Pere Fran- 
is sipped his coffee and con- 
nued, “In recent weeks, Bruyere 
s been strangely law-abiding. It 
uncomfortable and unnatural, 
is not human. To my knowledge, 
ere has not been a genuine 
ortal sin committed in Bruyere 
for weeks.” He looked into his 
ip meditatively. “Satan,” he 
added, "appears to have fled our 
midst.” 

“You should feel complimented." 
The priest looked searchingly at 
Prosper. "Should I?” he asked. 
Then he went on, “I am a man 
who likes to come to grips with 
the devil. I itch to get my fingers 
around his gullet— so! and squeeze. 
But I find, suddenly, that thg devil 
has vanished. So I have been 
listening and guessing.” 

He finished his coffee and stood 
up. “Enfin, I came here today to 
say two things: First, this scourge 
of piety would be commendable 
if it were due to a proper fear of 
God and not to a fear of man. 
Second, I suspect you are doing a 
dangerous — if not a criminal — 
thing. Sooner or later, the lid will 
blow off and you will be sitting 
on it. . . . Bonjour, Prosper, and 
thank you for the coffee.” 

Jean Pitrot must have made 
good his threat, for Prosper’s 
neighbours began treating him 
with amused tolerance and the 
gifts stopped completely. 

Then the sheriff, riding in a shiny 
new car that trailed a long cloud 
of shell dust, rolled into Bruyere. 
He was a big man with a hearty 
laugh and a memory for names. 

“It’s a social - visit,” he an- 
nounced in French, after which 


there was much hand-shaking and 
back-slapping. “There’s an elec- 
tion next year,” he explained with 
a wink, “and if you good people 
vote me out I’ll have to go to 
work at something honest. So I’ve 
come down to buy a few votes.” 
Everybody laughed and the 
sheriff bought drinks all round. 

Then he asked about Prosper. “I 
haven’t seen him for years. Is he 
still here?” Several offered to show 
him where Prosper lived, but he 
said only, “No, I can find it,” and 
walked alone down the bayou trail 
past Grautin’s field to the old 
Cajun’s cabin. 

They got down .to business at 
once, those two. 

“I have laid my trap carefully, 
over many . weeks,” said Prosper. 
“As my lawyer told you, I am 
ready to bait it.” 

“With yourself as bait.” The 
sheriff shook his head. “ I don’t 
like it, Prosper." 

The old Cajun’s eyes looked into 
the sheriff’s with an intense, almost 
fanatical, light. “How else can I 
find the murderer of my son before 
I die?” he asked. 

The officer shrugged. "I shall be 
here with a deputy on the night 
you name. I hope your scheme 
works." 

“I shall expect you after dark, 
three days hence.” 

The natives of Bruyere suspect- 
ed everything but the truth. The 
majority guessed that the sheriff 
had heard of Prosper’s book and 
had come to reprimand him. 

The next morning Prosper got 
an answer to the letter he had 
written the book publisher. He 
opened it in Marcantel’s store and 
showed it around. 

“Very happy to read the book 
manuscript you mention and to 
publish it upon mutually agreeable 
terms if it meets our needs.” 
Although the letter amounted to 
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a formal reply, the Cajuns of 
Bruy ere saw in it a bona fide offer 
to print Prosper’s book. Jean Pitrot 
was thoroughly discredited. 

That same afternoon, the word 
went around: "Prosper is writing 
again." Up and down the bayou, 
in every house, the reports spread. 
“Have you heard? Prosper is 
writing again. 

gOMEHOW this news had an 
ominious sound. Grudgingly the 
gifts of food were resumed. Even 
Jean Pitrot, who would not be 
duped, contributed several bottles 
of pepper sauce. But it was differ- 
ent now and the feeling grew that 
this could not go on for long, 
that something must happen. 

And Prosper began acting queer- 
ly. He greeted his visitors with 
sudden reticence, looking for all 
the world like a man who has 
stumbled on the hidden gold of 
Jean LaFitte. 

To one he would whisper, “I have 
discovered something, mon ami. 
Something big." And would say 
no more. 

To another, “I never expected 
my book would solve a great 
mystery. It will be a sensation!” 
And again, "Each line I write 
shortens the life of someone in 
Bruyere.” He would laugh malevo- 
lently and return to his work. 

By nightfall, Prosper’s words had 
been repeated in every ear, ex- 
aggerated and distorted at each 
retelling. 

What mystery did he mean? 
Whose life would be shortened? 
He was insane — the courts should 
be asked to lock him up! 

But there was much soul-search- 
ing in Bruyere that night, a gnaw- 
ing, growing anxiety. And around 
some hearts the sharp fingers of 
fear closed. 

Next day the tension grew worse. 
The villagers spoke little and 
laughed not at all. From time to 
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time one of them, bearing a gift, 
would walk through the shimmer- 
ing midsummer heat to Prosper’s 
cabin. No one learned anything 
definite, but all came away more 
disturbed than ever by vague new 
hints. 

“This man who will die — you 
know him well, Telesphore. . . .” 
"It is not only a mystery, mon ami, 
it is a criminal mystery. ..." 
“Tell the police? But why? . I am 
in no hurry. Besides, it is I who 
deserve the credit and my book 
which needs a smashing climax.” 
In the afternoon, “You have 
guessed correctly. I know the 
murderer of my son!” Tapping his 
manuscript, "It will all be here, 
Armand, and— have no fear— as 
soon as it's finished, about two 
hours more, I shall take it to 
town and put it in the mail, under 
protection of federal law.” 

When this information reached 
the ears of the man for whom it 
was intended, several things would 
be quickly clear to him. First, he 
could not let Prosper mail this 
manuscript, for any evidence it 
contained would then be out of 
his. reach forever; second, he could 
not afford to take the chance that 
Prosper was lying or that his clue 
was worthless; finally, somehow, 
he must keep Prosper from talking. 

The old Cajun chuckled and his 
thin chest swelled with pride. The 
murderer had to choose and every 
choice was evil. 

An hour after nightfall Pros- 
per heard the call of a bobwhite, 
clear and musical in the humid 
air. The sheriff, having arrived by 
a circuitous route, was ready.- 
Prosper took his time. No need 
to hurry. If his scheme was work- 
ing. the murderer of his son was 
watching now, waiting for him to 
begin the long walk up the lonely 
bavou nath to town. He tucked a 
thick brown envelope under his 


clapped a faded black felt 
on his head, blew out the 
e osene lamp and walked leisure- 
to the door. 

s cooler outside. Mosquitoes 
-ined ravenously around his 
ad. Bullfrogs spoke hoarsely. A 
Jrd screamed in the swamp across 
e bayou. Prosper moved off into 
e night, into the ambush he knew 
Bs waiting for him. 

It would be a knife attack. The 
rderer would not risk the noise 
_it a gun or the probability that the 
ug would be identified. He would 
Irike stealthily. 

Prosper knew this path like the 
‘ aim of his hand, every turn, every 
, every clump of grass. He 
oved in sure-footed silence. He 
cognised the sheiff — a dim, 
ouching shadow behind a bush 
eside the bayou— but gave no sign. 


The deputy was probably some- 
where ahead, 

The path turned sharply and 
Prosper heard the unwary footfall 
of the sheriff, following him now 
some fifty feet behind. Reaching 
the cornfield, Prosper was within 
twenty feet of the spot where his 
son had been slain when he heard 
a twig snap sharply near-by. 

With no more warning, the blow 
fell. A sharp pain cut through 
Prosper’s left shoulder and he 
toppled to the ground. The en- 
velope was snatched from his 
grasp. 

The sheriff heard the noise and 
crashed forward, shouting. His 
flashlights cut into the darkness 
too late to show him the turn in 
the path, and he sprawled head- 
long into the bayou. 

Prosper heard the thud of run- 
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ning feet disapper into the corn- 
field. 

The sheriff, cursing volubly, 
scrambled out of the water and 
pounded into the field. After a 
hurried search he returned anc 
examined Prosper’s wound. 

"Hit the shoulder blade — may not 
be bad. How do you feel, Pros- 

The old Cajun nodded his head. 

"My fault,” the sheriff apolo- 
gised. "Stupid. All my fault your 
trap failed.” 

Prosper smiled faintly. “It did 
not fail completely, mon ami. He 
must show himself again presently. 
He is more desperate now than 

“We bungled the job but so did 
he — is that what you mean?” 

Prosper closed his eyes and did 
not answer. It was not what he 
meant. 

He heard the deputy thrashing 
around in the cornfield, heard him 
fire twice. Without result, for in 
a few minutes he came up 
breathing hard. 

“He got clean away, sheriff. Grass 
so thick there may not even be 
any footprints. How's Prosper?” 

"Knift wound in the back,” the 
sheriff replied. “And he lost the 
envelope. Help me carry him to 
his cabin.” 

“Oh. Unconscious, isn’t he?” 

The sheriff nodded. 

Prosper let them believe it. Des- 
pite the sharp pain, he felt a grim 
satisfaction. For in his mind was a 
picture of his son’s murderer tear- 
ing open the envelope to find in it 
only blank pages and realising 
that he should have expected a 
trick, that the real manuscript was 
not there. 

Urgent questions would be 
crowding the murderer's brain. Was 
82 
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RB Prosper still alive? Has he a chance 
\ to live? Was he able to talk? 
BwWhere was the manuscript? How 
BJtmuch did the sheriff know? 

Hf There was no choice of action 
^■now. Running away would be a 
^■confession of guilt; sitting still 
^Bwould cost him his last chance of 
^|getting Prosper and the manu- 
al script. He had been backed into 
^Ba corner from which there was 
^B'only one possible way to escape. 

■; All Bruyere must have been 
^Hlying alert, waiting for the shots. 

■ within five minutes, half a dozen 

■ Cajuns had come to Prosper’s cab- 
^B in and every minute added more. 
^Hpitrot, Marcantel, Grautin, Jules 
^■LeBanc — all old Prosper’s neigh- 

b hours came armed to the teeth. 
^B Pere Francois, who had taken a 

■ civilian defence first-aid course, 

■ bandaged Prosper's shoulder. 

"He must stay in bed and have 
quiet, absolute quiet!” the old priest 
ordered, pushing everyone from 
the bedroom. "But someone must 
remain with him while I go to 
telephone a doctor." 

Prosper heard a jumble of 
sounds then as several persons 
volunteered. He heard the sheriff 
: organising searching parties, the 
rattle of pans in the kitchen as 
, somebody made coffee. Presently 
the searching parties left and sud- 
den silence settled over the little 
house. 

After two or three minutes the 
, bedroom door opened and closed 


quietly. A loose floor board squeak- 
ed nearby. Someone had entered 
and now stood behind the bed. 

Prosper kept his eyes closed. 
He heard muffled breathing and 
sensed that he was being watch- 
ed intently. Was this the murderer? 
Or had the murderer missed this 
perfect chance to strike? 

Aparently convinced that Pros- 
per still was unconscious, the in- 
truder moved away. The old Ca- 
jun heard him tiptoeing about 
the room, opening drawers, ruff- 
ling through magazines and pap- 
ers, searching for something. 

Prosper opened his eyes slight- 
ly. Through barely parted lashes 
he looked directly into the muzzle 
of a shotgun not four feet from 
his head. 

The end of the barrel was at the 
far edge of the window sill in 
Prosper's darkened corner of the 
room and the man behind it was 
invisible in the night outside. 

Was it the murderer, the old Ca- 
jun wondered, lying in wait for 
a second ambush? 

The barrel was pointed away 
from Prosper— pointed toward the 
back of the other man who, stand- 
ing near the turned-down kero- 
sene lamp, was oblivious to every- 
thing but the contents of a large 
brown envelope. 

He had found the manuscript. 
As Prosper recognised it, the man 
turned abruptly, giving Prosper 
barely time to close his eyes, ap- 
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proached the bed and stood beside 
it a long time. 

Then the old Cajun caught the 
unmistakable sound of a hunting 
knife being drawn past the metal 
guard of its sheath. 

He looked up quickly, in time to 
see the whiplike motion of an 
arm and a brief metallic flash as 
the knife sped across the room and 
disappeared through the window. 

There shrilled a piercing scream 
drowned by the roar of the shot- 
gun fired blindly. 

The man in the room was Arm- 
and Groutin, the unofficial mayor 
of Bruy ere. He saw Prosper stir 
and shouted, “I got him! I got him, 
Prosper! The murderer came back 
to kill us both!” 

He leaped across the room and 
clambered through the window to 
the ground outside. 

The night suddenly was alive 
with shouts and the sound of run- 
ning feet. The searching parties, 
hearing the shot, were converging 
on the cabin from all directions. 

The man on the ground was 
Andre Marcantel, the storekeeper. 
They brought him in, the knife 
buried to the hilt in his throat, and 
placed him upon a quilt spread 
on the front-room floor. 

Over and over, to each new- 
comer Grautin excitedly told what 
had happened— how he had been, 
•standing behind Prosper's bed 
when he glimpsed the gun barrel, 
how he had scored his lucky hit. 

To his Cajun neighbours, it be- 
gan to make sense, oui. They looked 
at each other in the yellow lamp- 
light and remembered differences 
Marcantel and Prosper had had 
through the years. The moss gin, 
Andre sending his daughter away 
to keep her from seeing Prosper's 
son, the storekeeper’s fear that 
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sper's book would reveal too 

^Jjnuch of the past. 

^■Grautin remarked, “I see it all 
Ubw — why Andre killed Prosper's 
Bon, why he felt he must destroy 
■Prosper himself." 

^ SUDDEN hush fell on the 
group. The bedroom door swung 
open slowly and Prosper, whom 
they had thought still unconscious 

B ln bed, stood there. His right hand 
Bras on his left shoulder to hold 
the bandage in place. His legs were 
Qsteady and he weaved slightly. 

. Several persons started towards 
him but the look in his eyes stop- 
ped them. His gaze was fixed on 
Lrmand Grautin and his lips 
scarcely moved as he spoke. 

“Armand,” he said, “you lie.” 

' Armand Grautin’s face went 
white. He choked, “Prosper — my 
old friend— you are ill—” 

“You killed my son, Armand. 
And you killed Andre because he 
had guessed too much.” 

Grautin turned to the other Ca- 
juns. “Help me put him back to 
bed, mes amis. This terrible shock 
is making him say foolish 
things . . 

No one moved. Prosper contin- 
ued, “I told only one person I 
would be on that path tonight. You, 
Armand. Only the killer knew he 
^didn’t get the real manuscript when 
he attacked me, so only the killer 
would have reason to come back 
and ransack my room for it.” 
Grautin gasped, “But he did— 
Andre came back — ” 

"He was watching, Armand. The 
> real killer would never dare plan 
to use a shotgun when surrounded 
by a sheriff’s posse. But you saw 
him there, realised he had been 
watching you, and you saw a 
chance to fix the blame on him.” 
Grautin appealed to the others. 
“Can’t you see — he’s talking out 
of his head, he — ’’ 
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Prosper's voice was flat. "My 
manuscript, Armand. Give it to 

The protest died on Grautin’s 
lips. He stood quiet, as expression- 
less as the corpse on the floor. 

No one spoke; no one moved. 
No one seemed able even to 
breathe. 

A cool wind stole across the 
room and the yellow lamplight 
flickered weirdly. 

Without warning, Grautin lashed 
out at Prosper, knocked him 
sprawling. He stiff-armed his way 
past two surprised trappers, bolted 
to the front door and onto the 
porch. His booted foot swung down 
to the ladder steps and met empty 
air. Grautin sprawled headlong on 
the ground. 

Immediately Pere Franchois was 
at his side. He caught the fugitive’s 
arm and for a moment it was dif- 
ficult to tell whether he was hold- 
ing him down or helping him rise. 

In that moment, the sheriff and 
the Cajuns surrounded them. 

“The steps!” Grautin cried ang- 
rily. “You took them away!” 

The old priest nodded. He said 
quietly, “Yes, Armand. I was out- 
side listening and guessed your in- 
tention. Running away was no solu- 
tion for your trouble and I knew 
that later you would regret it bit- 
terly. So I kicked the ladder aside.” 

Grautin's throat choked up sud- 
denly and anger left him. His 
shoulders moved convulsively in 
great dry sobs. 


“Everybody— even you, Pere 

Francois — is against me!” He stared 
around the circle of faces. “But it 
was a mistake when I stabbed 
Prosper’s son — an accident! I swear 
it! I thought he was the one Cel- 
este — ” 

“You killed Andre, too,” the 
priest said. 

“I was desperate, surrounded by 
my friends — all hunting me — and 
saw a chance. . . .” 

Pere Francois nodded. "Perhaps," 
he said, “the jury will be tolerant. 
In any case, while God will not 
condone your deeds He will know 
how to make due allowance for 
human frailties.” 

Groutin wept. 

Under the white r'. are of flash- 
lights, the sheriff searched Grautin. 
Inside the Cajun’s shirt, under the 
belt, he found the manuscript. He 
handed it to the priest to hold. 

Prosper came up, leaning heavily 
on Pitrot’s arm. 

Pere Francois said sternly, "I 
thought I left orders for you to 
stay in bed, Prosper. The doctor 
is coming and will be here in an 
hour.” Then, slowly, he thumbed 
through the manuscript. 

When Pere Francois looked at 
Prosper again his gaze was inscru- 
table. They were probably the only 
two men present who would have 
recognised the manuscript as a 
faithful copy, down to the last 
comma, of W. Somerset Maugham’s 
The Moon and Sixpence. 
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Benson intended to squeal. If he did, it 
meant the chair for Harker. So Harker did 
a neat job of "staged" suicide — he thought! 


DOWN 


'J’HE highway ribboned out white 
in the moonlight, and Harker, 
behind the wheel of the powerful 
black limousine, kept his foot hard 
on the accelerator pedal as the 
miles of quiet country terrain 
faded swiftly past. 

Harker’s face, in the faint illu- 
mination that came from the dash- 
board, was taut, determined. His 
eyes were dark, sullen, hard. 
Ahead, a sharp curve rushed warn- 
ingly toward him, but Harker did 
not release his pressure on the 
accelerator the slightest. The tyres 
screamed bumingly and the lim- 
cusine fought to stay within the 
laws of gravity as Harker tool- 
ed it around the curve at seventy. 

The highway stretched straight 
again, and Harker’s mind return- 
ed to the two letters reposing in 
his inside pocket. The two letters 
from old Benson, both of which had 
been written to Harker. Harker 
could have repeated their context, 
word for word. 

One of them was a confession — 
one that would send Harker to the 
chair; although Paul Benson couldn’t 
see it. 

Harker's teeth went tight in rage 
as he thought of that letter. He 
would see that no one but himself 
bore the brunt of it, would he? That 
was a langh. Once the mess were 
reopened, once the coppers got on 
the scent again, everything would 
come to light, whether Benson 
wanted it or not. 


CLEE GARSON • FICTION 

And if everything came to light, 
Harker would hang. 

Benson was old, and his mind was 
slipping. Out there on his luxurious 
country estate, with nothing to do 
all day long but think, he had let 
his conscience 'start nibbling. 

There was another sharp bend in 
the road, and Harker whipped the 
heayy car around it without slacken- 
ing speed, while the headlights 
caught a roadside sign in their glare 
for an instant. 

"Martinsville,” the sign said, “80 
Miles.” 

That was good. Benson’s place 
was a little less than twenty miles 
this side of Martinsville. Harker 
looked at the clock on the dash- 
board. The luminous hands gave the 
time as eight o'clock. This was 
Thursday, and Benson’s servants 
always left about this time on 
Thursday to spend their evening off 
in Martinsville. 

Benson was twenty years older 
than Harker. They could hang Ben- 
son and what the hell difference 
would it make? But if the old fool 
opened his mouth to implicate him- 
self, Harker would hang with him. 
He didn’t intend to let the late- 
born, maudlin conscience of a sick 
old man send him to the gallows. 

That was why Harker had the 
second letter with him. The letter 
which had been written months be- 
fore the other. The letter Benson 
had written him on the occasion his 
illness took a definite turn for the 
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worse. This letter, too, Harker 
could have quoted from memory. 

"Dear Jed: 

“I have learned now that I will 
never again be completely well. 
The suffering that lies ahead of me 
seems unbearable. I don’t think 
it would be cowardly to take the 
quick way out. If I do, please 
understand. 

“Paul Benson.” 

The old fool hadn't taken his life, 
of course. Harker had gone to him 
and talked him out of it. But now 
Harker was glad he had kept that 
note. It would lend the final touch 
of authenticity when found beside 
Benson’s body. 

It was a little better than half an 
hour later when Harker, making 
certain that there were no other 
cars on this stretch of highway, 
turned off down the rutted back 
road that led to Benson’s lavish 
estate. Harker had planned this in 
advance, also. For only after the 
job was done would he drive back 
out on to the highway and down 
a half-mile to the front entrance 
of the Benson estate. Then he would 
“discover” Benson's body. 

Half a mile from the big house, 
Harker stopped his car and got out. 
Through the trees he could see that 
all the lights in the servants’ quar- 
ters were off, and that only the 
drawing-room and the adjoining 
study were illuminated. 

Harker went the rest of the way 
on foot, stopping once at the garage 
to make certain that the station 
waggon and the other car were gone. 

He made his way across the 
lawn to the windows of the 
drawing-room. 

There was no one inside. Only 
two lamps were lighted, and a fire 
crackled in the grate. Harker moved 
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cautiously to the window that per- 
mitted view into the adjoining study. 

Benson sat in there before a desk, 
his white head nodding over a book 
on the desk. His back was to the 
window. Harker smiled in satisfac- 
tion and returned to the drawing- 
room window. It was a mere matter 
of a minute before he had skilfully 
opened it and lifted himself to the 
sin. 

Harker lowered himself noise- 
lessly into the room, smiling as he 
recalled that Benson’s hearing, too, 
was failing. Swiftly, cat-like, Harker 
crossed the drawing-room to a cor- 
ner desk. In the middle drawer, as 
he knew he would, he found the 
loaded automatic Benson kept there. 

Benson didn't hear Harker’s 
stealthy approach from the draw- 
ing-room to the adjoining study. 

And then Harker’s hand was 
across Benson’s startled mouth, 
choking off the half -cry that started. 
The pistol shot was deafening. 

Harker, stepping back with the 
smoking gun still in his hand, 
watched the old man slump over his 
desk. 

Then Harker went deftly, skilfully, 
to work. 

He found the letter in his pocket. 
The one in which Benson contem- 
plated suicide. He placed it just 
beyond reach of Benson’s lifeless 
left hand. And in that hand he 
placed a fountain-pen, folding the 
still warm fingers around it. The 
hand held the pen only as long 
as Harker kept Benson’s fingers 
wrapped around it. Then Harker 
allowed it to drop to the desk. 

Harker pulled Benson’s left arm 



from the desk then, letting it hang 
limply from the dead man’s side. 
Now he carefully wiped the auto- 
matic of his own prints and, holding 
it gingerly in a handkerchief, forced 
it into the fingers of that limp left 
hand much in the same manner as 
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he had forced the pen, And after 
he had held Benson’s fingers tightly 
around it an instant, he let the life- 
less hand release the weapon, drop- 
ping it to the floor. 

Stepping back, Harker mentally 
checked the details. They were all 
in order. The suicide note, the 
bullet-hole in the left temple, the 
gun on the floor beneath the limp 
left hand. 

Harker stepped around the desk 
and made a swift inspection of the 
pen. It contained the same mauve 
shade of ink in which the suicide 
note had been written. Benson’s 
favourite colour. Everything 
checked. 

Going back into the drawing-room, 
Harker threw the two envelopes and 
the remaining letter in his pocket 
into the crackling Are. He watched 
them burn. 

Then Harker left the house 
through the same window by which 
he had entered. He removed all 
possible fingerprints as he did so. 
He felt satisfied in checking this 
last angle. The scene was now per- 
fect. The story would pass hands 
down. 

Back at his car, Harker made a 
complete turn and — as he had en- 
tered the back road — left cautiously, 
headlights off. When he reached the 
highway he again made certain that 
there were no cars in view. 

He turned on his headlights as he 
swung out on to the highway. Half 
a mile down, he turned into the 
front roadway of the Benson estate. 
Two minutes later he stopped the 
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limousine on the white gravel drive- 
way before the white-pillared por- 
tico, and, leaving the motor running, 
went up to the front door. He rang 
the bell several times, knowing 
there would be no answer. Then he 
banged his open palm furiously 
against the white surface of the 
door, noting with satisfaction that 
he left smudges there. . . . 

Four minutes later, driving reck- 
lessly, Harker was on his way to 
Martinsville. At the small sheriff's 
office in the town hall, Harker 
breathlessly announced himself to 
a drab, grey little man with a star 
on his vest and a gun at his side. 

“Come,” Harker gasped. “Quickly. 

I think he’s dead!” 

He had to repeat his story several 
times before the stupid little sheriff 
seemed to comprehend it. 

“The lights were on, and when 
nobody answered I pounded on the 
door. Then I went around to the 
windows of the lighted room. 1 saw 
him slumped over his desk in his 
study. There was blood!” Harker 
knew he sounded convincingly dis- 
traught. 

And then the sheriff called in an- 
other wrinkled local yokel. He 
introduced him as Doctor Yancy, 
adding that he was the coroner 
around these parts. 

Yancy had sparse grey hair and 
spectacles. 

“We’d better get out there,” he 
said. “You got your machine out- 
side, Mister?” 

Driving furiously back to the 
Benson estate from Martinsville, 
Harker knew his battle was already 
half won. Inwardly he grinned at 
the additional good fortune that had 
given him two such gullible wit- 
nesses as the sheriff and wrinkled 
little Doctor Yancy. 

Pulling up the front driveway, 
Harker pointed to three travelling- 
bags he’d left on the portico. 


A WARNING 
TO MEN 
IN MID-LIFE 



NU-MAN to: 

A. B. WARD & 00. 

Dept. C.44, Box 3323, 
G.P.O., Sydney, N.S.W. 
Please PRINT your name and address 
Ladies! Write for FREE Health Guido 
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Speech and 
Personality 

Speech is the final and deter- 
mining factor in personality. 
It is independent of physique, 
dress, manner, knowledge and 
experience, but when correct 
it adds immeasurably to the 
value of these. 


“54 Common Errors in Eng- 
lish” is a 28-day course — 15 
minutes a day best divided into 
periods of 5 minutes each. 

The undivided attention of 
the pupil is directed to one 
error at a time, the correct 
form sinks into the subcon- 
scious and the pupil uses it 
thereafter without hesitation 
or self-consciousness. The 
pupil is shown, too, how to 
find the proper pitch of his 
voice, how to control volume, 
and how to improve intonation, 
resonance and accent. 


The fee for the complete 
Course, including material, 
tuitional service, and postages 
to the pupil, is £3. 

.further particulars will be 
sent if desired, but enrolment 
can be made forthwith by re- 
mitting £3 to E. H. Welford, 
21 Gloucester House, 396 
Flinders Lane, Melbourne, C.l. 

First Published, 1922. 

j” To E. H. WELFORD, 

I 21 Gloucester House, 

I 396 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. 
I Please send me 
I * The Course “54 Common 
1 Errors in English,” for which 
j I enclose £3. 

| * Particulars of the “54 Com- 
j mon Errors" Course. 

J Address 

I P- 

| * Cross out part not required, 


"I'd taken them out of the car, of 
course,” he said. “In my excitement 
I left them there.” 

They broke the door in, and 
Harker followed on the heels of the 
coroner and the sheriff as they made 
their way into Benson’s study. 
Harker's horror at what they found 
was convincing. 

“Seems like a clear enough case 
of suicide,” the sheriff announced 
five minutes later. “He sure enough 
has been in rotten health, and that 
note gives enough explanation." 

“Poor Paul,” Harker choked. 

The coroner, still in the study with 
Benson’s body, called to the sheriff. 
Harker slumped into a chair in the 
drawing-room and put his head in 
his hands. He suddenly realised 
that the coroner was whispering to 
the sheriff. 

He looked up. Looked up to see 
the drab, grey little figure of the 
sheriff, backed by the bespectacled 
rube of a coroner, coming back into 
the room with a revolver in his 
hand pointed accusingly at Harker| 
Harker started to rise. 

“No tricks, Mister Killer,” the 
sheriff drawled. “We’re holding you 
for the murder of Paul Benson!” 

“Why, you're insane!" Harker said 
hoarsely. “It's as plain a case of 

“ Twa’n’t suicide," the coroner 
said dryly. “Not shot in the left 
temple with a gun he held in his 
left hand.” 

“But he was left-handed,” Harker 
protested, feeling a sudden vast 
flood of relief. "You can get anyone 
who knows him well to tell you 
that!" 

“I been doctoring him for the last 
four months," the coroner, Doc 
Vancy, said unsmilingly. “I know 
he was a left-handed man. He's had 
to use his right. Y’see, complete 
paralysis set into his left arm just 
four weeks ago!” 
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Be a . . 

SI® 


Australian 

home 

maker 



Start a family working bee with Aus- 
tralian HOMEMAKER NOW! You’ll 
be surprised how easy — and 
economical — it is to build things 
for the home when Australian 
HOMEMAKER tells you how. All the 
information you need for BEAUTY 
and a BUDGET TOO is given by 
HOMEMAKER experts in decorat- 
ing, furnishing, cooking, gardening, 
handyman projects. 

See these Features 
In November 

HOMEMAKER 


GAY BLOOMS 

vote 'pansies?" COSMOS? zTnNi'aS? 

to A grov? 'these ^“hOMEMAk'eI?! 0 * ' S 


UNIT FURNITURE PAYS 




ie BEFORE buying. 


4 EASY-TO-MAKES 

Bookshelves, magazine 
box, magazine rack - 


SAVE £100 


lis Carport yourself, 
ves you KNOWHOW to 
Carport for £57. 


November i.« 2 / - 

At all Newsagents 
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Money is a necessary commodity. 
It is said that money talks, but it 
does not say anything to us except 
"goodbye". Maybe it would talk if it 
stayed around long enough to get 
acquainted. 

Doctors say that pound notes carry 
germs. You can take that with a 
grain of salt — germs could not live 
on a pound note these days. We 
have to earn double the money 
now to live. And the way to double 
your money is to fold it over and 
pocket it. 

In U.S.A. they use dollars; in 
India they use annas, which re- 
minds us that the caste system in 
India is regarded as something not 
done here. We do have a caste sys- 
tem here, though— anglers cast then- 
lines, • we had a champion race- 
horse named High Caste and we cast 
our money after horses who finish 
last. But in India the caste system 
is different. They have some people 
called untouchables. And, of course, 
an untouchable is a man who has 
just paid his income tax. 

On the subject of money, you 
know the expression, “Give you a 
penny for your thoughts.” With 
some people it is just another ex- 
ample of inflation. We have a girl 
in our office just like that. 


We read where a doctor said pain 
strikes the body at its weakest point. 
That explains why our office girl 
always has a headache. 

This girl is always tired. She says 
a day would be improved if it 
started at some time other than in 
the morning. 

Actually our office girl likes to 
crack jokes. She impressed an on- 
looker that she was witty. Still, he 
was half right. 

To get back to money; it may 
not buy happiness, but if you have 
plenty of it, you can make your 
own choice of a wide variety of 
unhappiness. 

As money and women go hand 
in glove, we return to women. And 
the topic of conversation was our 
office girl. She is a great bird lover. 
"You should always protect birds," 
she says. "The little dove brings 
peace and the stork brings little tax 
exemption.” 

Maybe you would like the name 
of our office girl? Well, it is “Glub 
Glub”. It's a fact. Her parents meant 
to name her Sandra, but the minister 
fell into the font. His name, in- 
cidentally, was LeRoy. But ever 
since that incident he has been 
called “Font-Le-Roy”. 
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JACK DAVEY 

Says . . . 

What a Christmas 
Present! 

This will make your perfect 
Holiday. A new Ford Custom- 
line Sedan with superb all-metal 
Caravan (valued at £2,495) 


"Give it a Go!” 

The House That Jack Built Art Union No. 5 



W Ford Zephyr 6 Sedan with all metal 

22 Grand Prizes Hunter Junior Caravan — £1,768. 


LAST WEEKS 

All proceeds to be 
divided. 40% T.B. Sail- 
ors, Soldiers and Air- 
men's Association, 30% 
N.S.W. Institution for 
the Deaf, and Dumb 
and the Blind Children 
and 30% to The House 
that Jack Built (School 
for Partially Blind 
Children). 
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The House That Jock Built Art I 
Box 7051 G.P.O., SYDNEY. 

Please allot me „. Tick 
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Counter^ sales at ^office. ^ Optometry ^Hc 
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Look your best . . . 

It is right for a man to want to look 
his best — and he can — if he selects 
for himself the new All-Purpose 
Stamina Sports Coat, master-tailored 
from Crusader Cloth. 


This attractive coat is correct for 
casual wear, for business or for an 
evening at the pictures — it is indeed 
ASK FOR ideal for every wear — everywhere. 

Stamina 

SportsCoats 

Tailored from a Special Crusader Cloth 


